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As the Editor Sees It 


The other day, in the course of a discussion 
on some educational matter involving teacher 
attitudes, a citizen asked us this question: “Are 
teachers different from other people?’ The 
implication was that they must be, since he 
could not understand the attitude under discus- 
sion. We readily admitted that probably teach- 
ers are different, but did not attempt to explain 
how. We preferred under the circumstances to 
let the matter drop. 

But among ourselves, we ought to examine 
the question and its possible answers, Are 
teachers different? Certainly in some ways 
they have always been regarded as a little 
peculiar. But in reality, does the nature of 
teaching call for a type of individual who is 
different from most of his kind? 

We suspect that the mediocre run-of-the-mill 
teacher is not particularly different from the 
average office worker, salesman or factory 
hand. He (or she) may be a little better edu- 
cated, and is probably a little less self-reliant. 
He is equally content to hold down a position 
that is secure and protected by pension and 
other benefits. He makes no effort to seek 
responsibility or to initiate new ideas of a 
major nature. He does not aspire to leadership. 
He prefers to be one of a group, receiving the 
group’s advantages and protected by the rights 
of the group. He has chosen teaching, possibly 
as a line of least resistance, possibly as a guar- 
antee of security and respectability. Most 
people do the work they do for very much the 
same sorts of reasons. 

But we also feel that the good teacher is 
different. We believe that he has chosen and 


remained in teaching, not for its convenience 
or security primarily, but because he is differ. 





ent from other people in one important respect, 
Almost everybody likes children, but usually 
only his own, Other people’s children, children 
en masse, are notably unpopular. The real 
teacher is different because he likes everybody's 
children. He gets his deepest reward, his most 
satisfying gratifications, from watching some 
body else’s child grow and learn and mature 
under his efforts. The real teacher wants more 
than anything else to see his pupils grasp and 
assimilate the culture which he offers them. 
He is not so much concerned with outdoing a 
fellow teacher; this kind of competition is 
foreign to him because it means nothing. He 
competes against himself, like the research 
scientist; the measure of success is how muth 
more effectively his efforts bear fruit than they 
used to do. It is impossible to make valid con- 
parisons between the work of two teachers— 
there are too few common factors. Similarly it 
would be impossible to compare the value of 2 
research chemist and a researcher in textiles. 
The basis of judgment must be simply—are 
they succeeding in what we want them to do? 
This is the driving force behind the good 
teacher—he is always trying to do better what 
most people would not care to do at all: help 
children in general to grow. Yes, such teachers 
are different from other people. They are not 
likely to respond well to pep campaigns, com- 
petitive devices or even bonuses. Without the 
sense of mission and the inner urge to make 
the next generation a better one, they would 
not be in teaching at all. 
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The Town’s Big House 


JOHN A. KINNEMAN 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Contemporary research in the social sciences 
has made it clear that the excellence of com- 
munity life is closely associated with the sup- 
prt of the stimulative and educative institu- 
tions which contribute to our literacy, our 
appreciation, and our social insight. It is also 
dear that this excellence is closely identified 
with communities in which there is support of 
institutions which might be thought by some 
to be intellectually unconventional. It would be 
acomforting thought, also, to maintain that 
community “goodness,” as Thorndike (in Your 
City, 1939 and in 144 Smaller Cities, 1940) 
used the term, is highly correlated with a wide 
diffusion of knowledge of our social origins— 
the people, their institutions, and their leaders. 


Certainly one’s Americanism is not dimin- 
ished if he visits Mt. Vernon, Monticello, The 
Hermitage, Springfield, and even Hyde Park. 
The Potomac tidewater, the Virginia Piedmont, 
the Cumberland Gap to Nashville, the Illinois 
prairies, and the romantic Hudson provide 
natural regions with which every American, if 
well taught, might be familiar. Appreciation of 
our institutions should be enriched by enlight- 
ened participation in such visits. Also, it is 
fair to assume that further enrichment of 
personal experiences and added insight into our 
culture might be gained if we attempted to 
orient ourselves to the Americans of lesser 
proportions than the personalities of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. 


It is necessary to report that not long ago 
tireumstances compelled me to journey to 
Galesburg. Business completed, lunch became 
part of the daily routine. The manager of the 
Well-appointed restaurant had attempted to 
explore an important facet of community life. 
This had been done through the use of well- 
designed mats which were part of each table 
setting in the establishment. 


Throughout the excellent meal I must have 
gazed intently upon the distinctive place mat 
which bore not only a reproduction of a pen 
and ink sketch of the handsome head of Carl 
Sandburg, but a comparable reproduction of 
his early home, and also, in keeping with a 
defensible commercialism, a highway map 
carrying the caption that “all roads lead to 
Galesburg.” The temptation to honor a prophet 
in his own country was, to me, as intriguing 
as the simple art was satisfying. 

So, as dessert was served, I inquired of the 
waitress where the Sandburg house might be 
found. With a slight touch of irritation in her 
voice the crisply frocked woman said, “What 
house?” Pointing an inquiring finger at the 
reproduction I said “This little house here 
on the place mat.” After repeated questioning 
I had no clear-cut impression of the direction 
in which [I might turn if the house I sought 
were to be found. I paid my bill and fared 
forth. 

The day was young so I was not to be dis- 
mayed in the search for the literary shrine. As 
I left the coffee shop, a policeman—surely as 
big or bigger than Washington Irving’s “Stout 
Gentlemen’”—came into view. I observed that, 
pencil and note book in hand, he was explaining 
to an attentive tax-payer the mysteries of some 
arrangement. This may have been a discourse 
on an arrangement of geraniums and petunias 
in alternate rows or on the orderly parking of 
cars at a community fish fry. 

Anyhow, I inched my way into his small 
circle, and he finally greeted me in an orotund 
voice with “Stranger, what can I do for you?” 
When inquiry was made of the way to the 
Sandburg house he said discouragingly “Never 
heard of it.’ Then, realizing that the “force” 
had some responsibilities, he countered with 
the inquiry of whether I “meant the Sandburgs 
down at the slaughter house.” 
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So I said that the boyhood home of Sandburg 
had recently been dedicated by people with 
historical and literary backgrounds who were 
interested in perpetuating the name of the poet. 
Our conference came to a summary end when 
he said “I’ll tell you, stranger—I’m just back 
from the Army and I suppose a lot of things 
happened here while I was away.” As I walked 
away, the “blue coat,” without changing his 
stance shouted to me from over his shoulder, 
“Maybe the boys over at the fire house could 
help you.” 

Months later, events caused me to return to 
Galesburg. I journeyed to the police station 
where one officer directed me to another, 
neither of whom was more helpful than the 
patrolman on his beat. Finally a woman— 
either the wife of one of the officers or the 
police matron—told me where I could find the 
boyhood home of the people’s poet. 

On a journey to Colorado on highway U.S. 
34, I tarried for a brief interval at McCook to 
find the home of the late Senator George W. 
Norris—the father of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the proponent of the unicameral 
legislature of his state, and of other significant 
political developments. Near the gates of the 
city a man on the street assured us that the 
home of the late Senator was up on Norris 
Avenue and, with certain pride in his voice, 
told that the city, only recently, had named this 
street in the Senator’s honor. 

Approaching our destination, we met a boy 
who did not know the location of the Norris 
home. My first suspicion was that possibly the 
“creeping Socialism” of the T.V.A. had not 
been taught in the local schools and that chil- 
dren were not told of some of their political 
forebears who were tainted with the “subver- 
sive” ideology. This thought was dispelled 
somewhat when a garage mechanic of more 
mature years was sighted. Despite his eight 
years of residence in this lovely city, he had 
never heard of Senator Norris. But he was 
helpful in the extreme when he said “You talk 
to that old fellow working in the park; he 
knows everything.” 

The “old fellow in the park” knew so much 
about the late Senator—or at least was willing 
to talk of him so freely—that I commenced to 
fear Colorado would never be reached—not at 
least on this trip. This stooped and venerable 


—$—$—$—. 


gentleman told not only of the modest pink 
stucco house where the Senator once lived but 
also of naming Norris Park in honor of the 
man who had donated the land for it. In grea 
detail he even explored the projected but un. 
fulfilled plan to erect a monument in the park 
in the Senator’s honor. I concluded that my 
newly found friend must have had, as the Pro. 
gressives in education say, some “experience” 
with Norris. 

A journey through the Ozarks brought me 
one day to Neosha. Having heard him lecture 
having seen his murals in the state capitol in 
Jefferson City, and having read his autobiog. 
raphy, I felt that I must imbibe of the locale 
from whence came the artist, Thomas Hart 
Benton. In quest of needed information | 
entered a store where, after perfunctory con. 
versation which accompanied a small purchase, 
I pursued the middle-aged clerk with my ques- 
tions of Benton and his father, once Congress- 
man from the old Fourteenth Missouri District. 
The indifference of this man bordered on an- 
noyance. He showed complete lack of knowl. 
edge about one of Missouri’s families that has 
been identified with the state since its admis. 
sion to the Union. He was equally lacking in 
a desire to know about whom inquiry was 
being made. His irritation was so obvious that 
I suspected he was not an affiliate of the older 
Benton’s party; maybe not a spokesman for 
the younger Benton’s art. 

Walking the streets of this lovely town 
nestled in the hills, I accosted, near the court- 
house, a couple of country squires, who, in their 
day, must have been mule traders. They had 
heard of the Bentons but little more. As the 
search was about to be abandoned, I ventured 
through the open door of a liquor store where 
the disengaged proprietor, with marked cordi- 
ality, was able and willing to oblige with his 
store of information of the Bentons and their 
place of residence. As in McCook, it seemed 
that those who were most proficient in their 
knowledge of their immediate environment 
were the citizens who, in their childhood, were 
little affected by any modern theory of educa- 
tion by which the community is supposed to be 
made the core of the curriculum. 

Homeward bound from a pleasant vacation. 
a stop was made in Bowling Green to orient 
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Speaker of the National House of Representa- 
tives and, like other noted men in this demo- 
cratic Republic, a man who once had a presi- 
dential nomination within his grasp. 

Any stranger could see that Bowling Green 
was unmistakably Clark’s town. A statue of 
striking resemblance, erected in the court- 
house square, gave assurance that some people 
had been conscious that their distinguished 
neighbor had graced the halls of Congress for 
twenty-six years. 

However, in this sleepy country town—not 
too far from the Father of Waters and less 
than a hundred miles from Carrollton, Illinois, 
where lived another Speaker of the House of 
current memory—there was some confusion 
about Clark and his family. One literate but 
timid person was uncertain of the location of 
the structure which was once the home of the 
Clark family. A denizen of the town, sunning 
himself at the foot of the Clark statue, was not 
certain which of two houses Clark once owned. 
However, there was a general awareness of 
and a commendable pride in the memory of this 
political figure from Pike County—located 
across the Mississippi from another Pike 
County and both rendered the more famous by 
their excellent apples as well as by the ballads 
of John Hay. 

It is necessary to report that less fortune 
befell me in Lewistown—in the heart of the 
Spoon River country—where repeated but un- 
successful inquiries were made for the home 
from which Edgar Lee Masters departed for 
Chicago in the early nineties. Good fortune 
prevailed in Portland, however. A police officer 
on Congress Street readily gave directions to 
the impressive house to which Longfellow went 
back in memory to “the beautiful town that is 
seated by the sea.” The village of Amherst 
provided no problems in directing me to the 
home of Emily Dickinson. Could it be that New 
Englanders, steeped in a long tradition, are 
more aware of their historical and their liter- 
ary forebears? 

It is permissible to ask why citizens might 
be expected to know the answers to such ques- 
tions. The reasons are obvious. These experi- 
ences reveal that it would be well, indeed, if 
the community, or at least some of its impor- 
tant sectors, were used as a basis for the cur- 
riculum, Why should the citizens not be literate 








about the environment in which they live? This 
is sustained by much of the new thought in the 
academic world, It is not a novel idea. As pro- 
fessional people we must do more than talk 
about the curriculum’s taking its departure 
from the range of local experiences. The local 
is everywhere and modern transportation has 
brought it to our doors! 

The idea of using the community as the basis 
of the curriculum is unique, to be sure. It is 
also untried except that almost everywhere lip 
service is given to it. With all of their tenden- 
cies to experiment, the teachers might give 
this content a pedagogical whirl. 

If this material has functional value, where 
might it be taught? It could be done in litera- 
ture as well as in history. At the more elemen- 
tary level these activities might be designated 
as reading or as folk heroes. It could represent 
one aspect of local history, which, when prop- 
erly taught, merely leads the learner into in- 
numerable, entrancing, and even distant by- 
paths in which time, place, people, and their 
institutions play such important parts in a 
truly romantic game. Place relationships, even 
as taught in geography, should not be over- 
looked. Besides, the exploration of this phase 
of local culture might give added meaning as 
well as needed vitality to the much neglected 
courses in community civics. If this were 
achieved, the people of our society might find 
themselves more keenly aware of the origins 
from which we have sprung. Locales—Spoon 
River, Poker Flat, the Great Valley and scores 
of others— would have meaning; styles in 
architecture would have significance; historical 
records would have vitality; literary contribu- 
tions would be appreciated; tourists might 
enter strange towns with some sense of 
anticipation. 

The identification of courses in which Amer- 
ican citizens learn such material is of little 
importance. Of far greater importance is a 
keen sense of awareness to dramatic events, 
to important things, to significant places, and 
to unique personages, To be made aware is to 
place one well on the road to being educated 
and to being civically literate! Can the schools 
afford to develop awareness? To use another 
hackneyed term, is awareness an achievement 
by which children attain security? Even at the 
risk of invoking the overworked “grass roots,” 
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it is safe to say that if we knew our communi- 
ties better we might understand and even 
cherish our political system the more! 

It is permissible, too, to express a fervent 
hope that if any stranger comes to my town, 
looking for the boyhood home of Adlai Steven- 


son or even for the transformed residence of 
his grandfather, he will, by chance, fall into 
the hands of someone who knows the location 
of these houses. By such good fortune the repu- 
tation of the community for civic literacy 
might be enhanced! 


The United States Court 


of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 


FRANK MEYER 
Grand Haven Junior High School, Grand Haven, Michigan 


Is saki, the Japanese national drink, wine or 
beer or neither? The beverage is made from 
rice in a manner similar to the wine process, 
but viewing the material from which it is made, 
one could say it resembled beer. Prior to 1909 
a federal court in New York said it was neither 
and was dutiable as an unenumerated article. 
A California federal court however, on dif- 
ferent evidence, held that it was similar to 
wine and should pay an import duty as such. 
It was necessary for the U. S. Supreme Court 
to decide which was right, and it agreed with 
the California court. The embarrassment of 
conflicting decisions such as this led to the 
establishment of a special Court of Customs 
Appeals with jurisdiction over all cases ap- 
pealed from the Board of General Appraisers 
(now Customs Court) wherever the goods 
might be imported.! 


Under the Customs Administration Act of 
June 10, 1890, an importer could appeal to the 
Board of General Appraisers if he thought 
that he was wronged in any manner by the 
collector of customs. From there he could take 
his case to the District (at that time called 
Circuit) Court; then to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and to the Supreme Court. By 1909 it 
became evident that this procedure was anti- 
quated and wholly inadequate. The dockets of 
the District Courts, especially in New York, 
were hopelessly overcrowded with customs 
cases. The average period which elapsed 





between an importation and final court deci- 
sion was four to five years. Too, attorneys had 
fallen into a practice of taking additional 
testimony before the District Courts so there 
was practically a new trial, and hearings 
before the Board of Appraisers lost signifi- 
cance. Moreover, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury pointed out, “each of at least 120 judges 
was a possible judge of customs appeals.’” 


Agitation for the creation of a special appel- 
late court to try customs cases became strong. 
It was felt that such a court would be special- 
ized in this branch of the law, would be easy 
of access, and could make a speedy determina- 
tion of the matter. The Supreme Court would 
be relieved of the burden of hearing many 
appeals.® 


Consequently, the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act 
of August 5, 1909 provided for the creation of 
a United States Court of Customs Appeals. 
This court of five judges began to function in 
1910, handing down its initial decision on June 
22. The first presiding judge was Robert M. 
Montgomery who resigned as Chief Justice of 
the Michigan Supreme Court to accept the 
appointment. 


During its first year it handled many inter- 
esting cases, among those being “Kwong Yuen 
Shing vs. U. S.”4 Kwong, a Chinese importer, 
brought into the United States large quantities 
of Chinese dried duck. The customs officials 
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insisted that he pay duty of 25% on this as 
“prepared or preserved meat.” Kwong pro- 
tested that the duty should be 5% as for 
“poultry dressed” or 10% as for “nonenumer- 
ated raw or unmanufactured articles.” He said 
that while it was dressed, salted, dried, and 
packed, the duck was not cooked and therefore 
not preserved. The new court looked, tasted, 
listened, and decided it was preserved. 

The court continued working solely with 
customs cases until 1929. In 1927 a bill was 
introduced in Congress to give this court juris- 
diction in appeals from the Patent Office in 
patent and trade-mark cases, and to change 
its name to the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. Such appeals were then going to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
On March 10, 1928 the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee explained the reasons for suggesting 
this change.® “‘The need for this legislation is 
due to the fact that at this time the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, consisting 
of three judges, has a very heavy docket, while 
the Court of Customs Appeals, consisting of 
five judges, has a comparatively light docket. 
... The number of patent cases now pending 
before the Court of Appeals... is 148. Many 
of the records in the cases .. . are voluminous 
and the questions involved are intricate and 
difficult and require much study by the court.” 
Furthermore, the five judges had expressed a 
willingness to take over the new work. It will 
be noted that there is no logical reason for 
combining “customs” and “patents” in one 
appellate court. The arrangement was simply 
a matter of convenience. 

The bill passed both houses of Congress and 
was signed by President Coolidge on March 2, 
1929. The court, under its new name, rendered 
its first decision on April 2, 1929. 

Yet even today, this is probably the least 
known of all the federal constitutional courts. 
While its sessions are open to the public, there 
is seldom a visitor who comes just to observe. 
A few interested spectators may occupy the 
public benches for some cases of special con- 
cern to them. 

The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
has an attractive court room on the top (sev- 


enth) floor of the Internal Revenue Building 
in Washington, between Pennsylvania and Con- 
stitution Avenues and 10th and 12th Streets. 


The large room has a low, concave ceiling with 
walls of paneled walnut. The bench, tables, and 
chairs are nicely finished. The bench with five 
chairs is a miniature of that in the Supreme 
Court room and the judges enter through the 
curtain behind the chairs. The acoustics are 
excellent. 

Procedure is easy and dignified. All five 
judges give close attention to the attorney 
addressing them and may question him, A 
clerk, marshal, and messenger are in the room. 
Attorneys may submit models and samples of 
goods being discussed, and of course, have 
already submitted a brief for their case. Most 
of the problems discussed are highly technical 
and seldom is there a “human interest” story. 

The court usually meets from 10:00 until 
12:00 and from 1:00 to 3:00. After the day’s 
session the judges gather in conference to dis- 
cuss the cases heard that day, and to have the 
Chief Judge assign the writing of opinions. 
Having already studied the briefs, being famil- 
iar with the law, and having heard the oral 
presentation, they often have formed a pre- 
liminary opinion. Then the assigned judge 
prepares his written opinion. He confers with 
the others privately and the opinion is dis- 
cussed at another conference. When all are 
satisfied with it, or at least a majority approve 
it, the opinion is filed with the clerk of the 
court. It is not read in open court. 

In many of the highly technical questions 
the judges must rely on the opinions of special- 
ists in a given field. As the Chief Judge 
observed, “‘All the easy opinions have been 
written.” 

On the average this court hears 120 patent 
cases and 50 customs cases each year. The 
clerk points out that its business fluctuates and 
that in time of economic prosperity there is 
more litigation. Business men have more money 
to spend and are more willing to go to court. 
Contrarywise, a change in the national admini- 
stration brings a falling off of work, probably 
as a result of new personnel’s getting acquaint- 
ed with their duties. 

It takes approximately nine months to 
handle a customs case and twelve months to 
complete a patent case, from the date the suit 
is filed until a decision is rendered. To the 
layman, this may seem a long delay. An explan- 
ation of procedure helps to clarify this, When 
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the official transcript of the record from the 
courts and agencies below is received, the ap- 
pellant has 30 days to pay the printing cost. 
It takes six to eight weeks to get the record 
printed. Then the appellant has 30 days (cus- 
toms) or 40 days (patents) in which to file 
his brief. Cases are scheduled for hearing 
generally in the order received, or to accommo- 
date attorneys who may have to come hundreds 
of miles. Finally, the judges take six to eight 
weeks to prepare the opinion. Many of these 
cases require days of research. The clerk did 
say, however, that in the spring when the 
judges are looking forward to vacation, they 
work a little harder. 


The court is in session from October through 
May, and hears customs and patent cases on 
alternate months. Each year its opinions are 
published in two volumes, one for customs and 
the other for patent cases. They may be found 
in most law libraries and other places, and 
references are abbreviated as 36 C.C.P.A. 192, 
meaning volume 36 of the Report of the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, page 192. In 
the volume on patents the first page is num- 
bered 701. 


Congress appropriated $204,500 to operate 
this court for the current year. There are five 
judges who receive $17,500 each. The court has 
19 employees consisting of a clerk and two 
assistants, a marshal and one assistant, a re- 
porter and an assistant, five stenographic law 
clerks, two secretaries, and five messengers. 
The chambers of the judges and the other 
officers are adjacent to the court room. 


In the matter of customs, the court hears 
three types of cases on appeal from the 
Customs Court. First, there are problems of 
“reappraisement” wherein the court must es- 
tablish the correct value of imported goods for 
tax purposes. The question of foreign exchange 
often is involved. Secondly, there are numerous 
problems on the classification of merchandise. 
It would be impossible to list in a tariff law 
every conceivable product in all its ramifica- 
tions. So disputes arise between the importer 
and tax coilector as to which rate in the law 
applies to a given import. Thirdly, the court 
hears cases involving the “remission of addi- 
tional duties.” In these cases the collector of 
customs is asking for additional taxes from 


an importer who it is alleged put too low a 
value on his goods when he paid the duty, 
There are special problems involving both 
classification and value raised by the various 
trade agreements which have been made to 
modify the Tariff Act of 1930, which is stil] 
the basic tariff law. 


In the matter of patents, the court hears 
trade-mark and patent cases on appeal from 
the Commissioner of Patents or the Patent 
Office tribunals. In an “ex parte” patent case, 
an inventor claims a new invention and the 
Commissioner has denied him a patent for one 
or more reasons. In an “interference” patent 
case, the court has before it two parties who 
have filed for similar patents separately, and 
the judges must decide who has priority, who 
conceived first. The question is quite compli- 
cated with the matter of “diligence” involved. 
A man may conceive of an invention but aban- 
don it, and another may pick it up and follow 
through. The Patent Office makes the first 
determination and then appeal may come to 
this court. 

In the field of tradeymarks, one may appeal 
from the decision of the Patent Office if he has 
been denied a registration of a trade-mark. 
There are other cases in which one party asks 
to have another’s trade-mark cancelled because 
he is being hurt by an infringement on his 
trade-mark. Or there are “opposition” cases in 
which someone puts in an application for a 
trade-mark but it is opposed by another holder 
of a trade-mark as being too similar to his. 
Then there is the rare problem of an “‘inter- 
ference” when two parties seem to be infring- 
ing on each other’s rights.® 


Appeals from the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals may be taken to the Supreme 
Court. As a matter of practice, however, the 
Supreme Court does not review cases involving 
patents. But in patent cases the appellant may 
take his grievance from the Patent Office to 
the District Court of the District of Columbia 
rather than to this court.? This gives him 4 
choice of action; and if new evidence has been 
discovered, he would go to the District Court 
because no new material may be presented to 
this appellate court. 


The material above has been presented in 
the hope that teachers of civics and goverl- 
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ment will find it helpful in teaching ‘“‘The Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals.” The cases 
which follow are given to assist teachers in 
illustrating the function of the court. 


In re Flude® the court affirmed a decision of 
the Patent Office denying a patent on a method 
of forming an island by dredging and deposit- 
ing the matter. The applicant wanted the 
patent on a process of dredging the bottom of 
the ocean beyond the three-mile limit, forming 
islands there, claiming the new land and sur- 
rounding water for the U. S., and drilling for 
oil beyond the present territorial limits of the 
country. The court said that the devising of 
this method was not the exercise of an inven- 
tive faculty and that claiming sovereign title 
involves no invention. 


In re Rice® the court reversed the Patent 
Office which had denied an inventor a patent 
on a type of checker board. The appellant had 
added zones to the conventional board, which 
zones could be used as the king row, or as a 
means of moving kings. The new board had 
more possibilities of plays and more flexibility 
in maneuvering the pieces. The court said that 
the “appellant has a novel structure constitut- 
ing a novel combination which combination 
produces new functions, and new and useful 
results.” 


In Moore vs. Proctor and Gamble the court 
agreed with the Commissioner of Patents that 
the words “Duz Mor” should not be used in 
the sale of a louse powder for poultry, livestock, 
and dogs. The manufacturers of “Duz” who 
use the slogan “Does More” opposed the regis- 
tration of the trade-mark, “‘Duz Mor,” on the 
basis that confusion would exist in the sale 
and purchase of these products. 


In Kittleson vs. U. S.,! Kittleson imported 
hard candy from Cuba and entered it at a value 
of 1114 cents a pound. It was assessed for duty 
at 1714 cents a pound. The Customs Court 
upheld the collector and Kittleson appealed, 
using as one argument that the OPA regula- 
tions set a value of 1414 cents on the candy. 
The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
rejected this and said, “It is the function of 
this court to review only questions of law in 
appeals in reappraisement proceedings.” It 
could find no error here. 


In U. S. vs. Grunberg,'* sponge rubber balls, 
214 inches in diameter, were assessed duty of 
70% as being toys. The importer protested that 
the merchandise was properly dutiable at 30% 
as balls primarily designed for use in physical 
exercise. The Customs Court had agreed with 
the importer but this court said that the balls 
were toys. 

This court, as one judge indicated, has much 
more to do with the life of Miss Hall in Mich- 
igan or Bill Rowell in Arizona than either of 
them may realize. Its actions affect the duty 
paid on many imported goods which, of course, 
is reflected in the price. The price of these im- 
ported goods may affect the price of similar or 
competing domestic goods. Too, whether or not 
U. S. importers obtain justice in the matter of 
tariff duties is of concern to all, especially as 
our economy adjusts to world trade. Patent 
and trade-mark cases concern not only invent- 
ors and salesmen but help to determine every- 
one’s habits, mode of living, and the very way 
of life of the nation. 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
November 20, 1953 


Name Previous 
Chief Judge Age State Aptd. Experience 
Finis J. Garrett 78 Tenn. 1929 Congressman 
Associate Judges Assistant 
Ambrose O’Connell 72 N.Y. 1944 Postmaster- 
General 
Noble J. Johnson 66 Ind. 1948 Congressman 
Eugene Worley 45 Texas 1950 Congressman 
Judge: 
William P. Cole, Jr. 64 Md. 1952 Customs 
Court 


(Judges hold office during good behavior.) (All are 


lawyers.) 


1 Levett, Benjamin A.: Through the Customs Maze 
(1923); Page 98. 

2 Futrell, William H.: History of American Customs 
Jurisprudence (1941); Page 178. 

3 Graham, William J.: Address to Federal Bar As- 
sociation, October 3, 1932. 

41 C.C.A. 16. 

5 House Report 874 
March 10, 1928. 

6 Pryor, Cabell N. (Court Clerk): 
writer, October 13, 1953. 

7 Rules and Organic Act of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals; Page 24. Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents for 
15¢. 

8 34 C.C.P.A. 939 (1947). 

939 C.C.P.A. 904 (1952) 

10 39 C.C.P.A. 759 (1951) 

11 40 C.C.P.A. 85 (1952) 
7 


(70th Congress, 1st Session) 


Statement to 


12 No. 4726; decided April 15, 1953. 
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The Congressional Record as Source 
Material for Social Studies Classes 


GLENN A. McCLAIN 


Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, Kentucky 


Social studies instructors in both the con- 
ventional and general educational course often 
find difficulty in selecting current materials for 
lecture or discussion purposes. The difficulty 
often arises because of the mass of material 
available, not because of the lack of material. 
It is usual to find many different types of 
newspapers, Magazines, and special pamphlets 
at hand for either illustrative purposes in the 
survey course or as a prime basis for panels 
in the general educational course. Through the 
use of the Readers Guide to Periodicals and 
other reference books in the library there is 
seldom any lack of material, but selectivity is 
another problem entirely. Although social 
studies instructors point out the merits or the 
weaknesses of such periodicals as Harpers, 
Atlantic Monthly, Reporter, Freeman and the 
many others, one source of material is fre- 
quently overlooked. The Congressional Record, 
an often criticised, but seldom read publica- 
tion, can provide necessary historical back- 
ground and authoritative source material. It 
is especially necessary in the social studies 
problems course to help the student find out 
the issues of our age. These issues are spelled 
out for the student daily in the Congressional 
Record. 

The Congressional Record is the publication 
of the House and Senate. It is published at the 
close of each daily session before the next day. 
In Washington, the Record is used as a current 
bible of legislative happenings. Senators, Con- 
gressmen and the President of the United 
States read the daily Record, as the play-by- 
play report of the most complex governmental 
operation in the world. 

Most Americans are familiar with the gen- 


eral purpose of the Record, to provide a ver- 
batim account of the speeches and debates of 
our elected representatives. Few Americans 
are familiar with the other but not less impor- 
tant functions of the Record. Each Senator 
and member of the House is privileged to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record any 
material which will benefit the work of the 
Congress. Our legislators are the sole judges 
of what type of material will “benefit the work 
of the Congress.” Such material may include 
a recipe for chocolate cake from the legisla- 
tor’s home town newspaper. It may be the 
official program of the administration or the 
opposition party for a new social security 
system. Frequently our representatives have 
articles printed from the leading publications 
of the world. During the first session of the 
83rd Congress over 2000 articles from news- 
papers, magazines and periodicals were placed 
in the Record, There are few libraries in the 
world which could boast of such a collection 
of material on world problems, past and 
present. Important speeches aside from Con- 
gressional efforts are included. Resolutions, 
treaties and international documents of inter- 
est are also printed in great numbers. 

It is customary to consider the instructor's 
teaching aids from a strictly pedagogical point 
of view. If the instructor makes it his practice 
to use the Congressional Record, he will benefit 
as much as his students. Instructors today are 
confronted with the task of keeping abreast 
of current material pouring from the presses 
of America. Few instructors faced with heavy 
teaching schedules can do more than read the 
specialized journals available in two or three 
fields. A daily reading of the Record will pro- 
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vide a good cross section of the type of reading 
material which directly influences our law- 
makers. The solving of current problems can 
be shown to be a matter of sectional opinion 
induced by historica] influences of the past. 
The instructor can use past issues of the 
Record to build this historical perspective so 
needed in the problems course concerned 
mainly with current issues. A careful check by 
the instructor of the daily flow of publications 
in special fields being authorized for reprint- 
ing by the Congress will provide the most 
authoritative material available. Such issues 
as foreign military aid, the United Nations, 
farm prices, the national debt or the search 
for subversives in government can be quickly 
reviewed and studied by the class. 

The instructor will find he can receive the 
Record at no cost to himself. This should be a 
welcome thought in these days of skyrocketing 
prices for all publications. An annual subscrip- 
tion to the Record will be, in most cases, gladly 
supplied by the instructor’s Congressman or 
Senator. A privately paid subscription costs 
$18.00 a year. Each Congressman is supplied 
with 68 copies and each Senator with 100 for 
distribution to their constituents. Educators 
are always considered first in the makeup of 
the legislative mailing lists for the Record. 

The direct advantages of using the Congres- 


sional Record as a source for discussion and 
problem-centered courses are several. A daily 
reading of the Record will show the student 
exactly how our government operates from a 
legislative point of view. Too many times the 
problems discussed in the social studies class 
are analyzed in the abstract, without taking 
into consideration the background of their 
origin. Both current and past historical back- 
ground will be highlighted by the use of the 
Record. The class will have the benefit of using 
authoritative reports as soon as they are 
printed for the use of the Congress. Otherwise, 
much valuable material is often sidetracked 
after Congressional studies have been com- 
pleted until the U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments catalogs it for distribution through gov- 
ernment channels. Frequently, the class and 
the instructor will get the benefit of articles 
published in newspapers, magazines or jour- 
nals which are not accessible in their own 
libraries. The Appendix of the Record is a 
veritable gold mine in this respect. 

By regular usage of the Congressional 
Record, both the instructor and the student 
will appreciate more readily the vitality and 
complexity of our governmental and social in- 
stitutions. New insights can be gained which 
will improve the content and method of teach- 
ing in the social studies course. 


Ancient Athens Visits Harry Truman 


CHARLES R. WEBB, JR. 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


The truism that democracy had its incep- 
tion in ancient Greece has seldom had a closer 
application than that which confronts us today 
in America. 

Greece is the birthplace of popular govern- 
ment, and in classical antiquity Athens, among 
all Greek city-states, attained preeminence in 
the art of self-rule. The development of Athen- 
ian democracy reached a climax about the 


middle of the fifth century, B.C., roughly coin- 
ciding, it is interesting to note, with the apex 
of her international prowess. 

Only once—before the propaganda and fifth- 
column techniques of Philip of Macedon en- 
forced the unity of thralldom on her—had 
Greece resolved her internecine rivalries long 
enough to join in alliance against a common 
peril, the threat of Persian arms. After the 
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battles of Platea and Mycale in 479 B.C., 
Persian arms were no longer a threat, the 
alliance against them no longer a necessity. 
Agrarian, authoritarian Sparta and industrial, 
democratic Athens could now pursue their own 
disparate interests with apparent impunity. 
With the end of the unnatural alliance between 
landpower and seapower, Sparta returned to 
her own parochial pastimes. Athens, entering 
her greatest creative age and fast becoming 
the intellectual center of Greece, concentrated 
her political energy on improving democracy 
and transforming her leadership of the Con- 
federacy of Delos into an Athenian empire. 
Within half a century, however, her imperial 
ambitions would help bring about the deva- 
stating Peloponnesian War in which Athens 
suffered a defeat which was at least partly 
attributable to the collapse of her popular 
institutions. Had she failed to perfect democ- 
racy? Had she pushed the democratic prin- 
ciple too far? Or was it simply a matter of too 
much war, too much strain, too great an eco- 
nomic, moral and psychological drain on a 
people whose democratic roots, though deep, 
were not secure? 

Athenian democracy was not only pure, it 
was virgin! Constantly pushing the frontiers 
of political experience, the Athenians had pre- 
ciously few precedents guiding their decisions. 
Today the cynic will deny that we learn from 
history. At least we have it to learn from! But 
before Thucydides, Greek political history was 
fragmentary. The comprehensive intellectual 
blueprint of written history was often con- 
spicuously absent from civic innovations. 
Moreover, in a pure democracy, with its prac- 
tice of direct participation, the elaborate 
checks and balances of our system were miss- 
ing. When the Athenian people wanted action 
they met in assembly and voted with almost 
instantaneous results. So long as the people 
were wise, so long as they were sober in judg- 
ment and were swayed only by the dispassion- 
ate oratory of men who held the good of the 
polis first, they prospered. But when, in the 
course of the Peloponnesian War, they fell 
prey to a succession of demagogues, syco- 
phants, charlatans and mediocrities, they were 
left to the mercy of fortune. War brought on 
economic and moral decline in the train of 
plague, famine and destruction. The Athenians 








made mistakes. They lost their perspective, 
After the Sicilian disaster of 413, they sank 
progressively deeper into the depths of suspi- 
cion, mutual recriminations, character assassi- 
nation and just plain assassination. 


They lost their political nerve. They lost 
confidence in their own institutions. They even 
became uncertain as to just what those insti- 
tutions were! Yet hardly a generation earlier 
the Athenians had reached glorious heights 
scarcely rivaled in antiquity: Literature, Art, 
Music, Mathematics, Philosophy, Politics, Em- 
pire, Wealth, all unsurpassed if not unequalled, 
Reveling in their freedom, exuberant in their 
well-earned renown, supremely confident in 
their popular institutions, how could the 
Athenians foresee their imminent travail? 
How could they foretell that the very freedom 
of their institutions might encompass their 
own downfall? Yet it is apparent that some 
Athenians had doubts; for, when the final 
transition from aristocracy to democracy took 
place about the middle of the fifth century, it 
is significant that a new institution arose. 


This institution, intended as a makeweight 
against the possible excesses of extreme 
democracy, was known as_ the _ Graphe 


Paranomon., 


The people traditionally had the right to 
legislate by direct action in the Assembly. 
Since any citizen could propose legislation, 
the Graphe Paranomon undoubtedly was intro- 
duced for the purpose of protecting the state 
from irresponsible legislative proposals. By its 
provisions, anyone who proposed an unconsti- 
tutional, illegal or otherwise offensive bill could 
be prosecuted. Indeed, even if the bill passed 
into law, its proposer would be liable for a 
whole year after. The assembled people, ha- 
rangued by oratory, would judge of the con- 
stitutionality of a measure. When the best 
orators were also wise and patriotic men, wise 
and patriotic decisions were no doubt reached. 
But what if rhetoricians who put their own 
advancement before the good of the state 
should prevail? And what hapens when the 
people are confused by conflicting claims and 
accusations, by hunger, disease, war and taxes, 
by fear, hatred and suspicion? 


It is paradoxically true that Pericles, by 
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whose measures the Athenian masses gained 
such an augmentation of their share in govern- 
ment, always maintained a benevolently auto- 
cratic hold on civic affairs. While he was at 
the helm such devices as ostracism and the 
Graphe Paranomon were little needed. But 
after the great plague cut down Pericles in 
429, his successors, using his techniques, too 
often forgot his motives. Under such condi- 
tions the Graphe Paranomon gained consider- 
able influence. Without it the people would 
have had little protection against unscrupulous 
politicians or, for that matter, their own ex- 
cesses. Though it was temporarily eliminated 
by the oligarchic revolution of 411, following 
the Sicilian disaster, we gather inferentially 
from Aristotle’ that it was soon reinstituted. 
We also see it in action five years later in 
response to the illegal and hysterical death 
penalty meted out to the victorious generals 
who failed to rescue survivors in the naval 
battle of Argenusae. In Rome, three centuries 
later, Cicero’s obtaining the Senate’s summary 
and arbitrary capital punishment of the Cati- 
lmian conspirators would evoke a _ similar 
reaction. 

In a system which had few other restraints, 
the Graphe Paranomon was a necessary evil. 
Working after the fact, it could prevent bad 
laws only by the moral power of fear of pun- 
ishment. Since its pressure was exerted by 
the same body which passed the laws, it was 
operative only when that body changed. Aside 
from the possibility of external interference, 
there were basically only two ways of change, 
both of which often had evil after effects: 
either by the psychological reaction of the 
people to their own excess, or by an alteration 
of the controlling faction. As the Pelopon- 
nesian War dragged on, prosperity ebbing, 
blood flowing, corruption waxing and morals 
waning, the Graphe Paranomon became an all 
too convenient device for purging political 
opposition. A two-edged sword, it was at best 
a negative, capricious deterrent to bad—and 
sometimes good—legislation. At its worst, it 
Was a destroyer of confidence, an engine of 
faction and hypocrisy, a breeder of fear, suspi- 
cion and doubt. 

Do we have an American equivalent in the 
recent subpoena of ex-president Harry S. 





Truman by the House Un-American Activi- 





ties Committee? Obviously the particulars are 
different. But, though today we fortunately 
have no exact counterpart of the old institu- 
tion, the intellectual atmosphere which pro- 
duced and sustained it bears a close relation- 
ship to current developments. We cannot over- 
look the fact that the principle, if not the 
actuality, of the Graphe Paranomon has ap- 
peared on the American political scene. 

When Mr. Truman, citing the refusals of 
fifteen former presidents to answer subpoenas 
while in office, refused to appear for interroga- 
tion on the circumstances of his appointment 
of Harry Dexter White as Executive Director 
for the United States of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Committee let the matter 
drop. Nevertheless, despite the failure to bring 
Truman before them, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee had exerted a type of 
postmortem legislative pressure reminiscent of 
the ancient Graphe Paranomon, It is not 
enough to say that Truman’s refusal together 
with the general Republican condemnation of 
Mr. Velde’s action reduced the importance of 
the subpoena. A precedent was clearly estab- 
lished. The subpoena, moreover, was effective 
even though not honored. Without it, the 
charges of Attorney-General Brownell ad- 
dressed to a luncheon meeting could be 
shrugged off as a politically inspired attack of 
“New Jerseyitis.” But aside from providing 
Truman the opportunity for rebuttal, the ill- 
advised subpoena forced the ex-president’s 
hand through the pressure of public opinion; 
and therein lies the principle of the Graple 
Paranomon. 

The subpoena had no sooner been issued 
when on all sides, from the Democratic minor- 
ity within the Velde Committee to Truman, 
himself, cries of politics quickly arose. What- 
ever the original intent, the issue had now 
become clothed with a political character and 
someone was sure to try to make political 
capital of it. It could easily have backfired. But 
a political boomerang, while of course hurting 
the Republican Party momentarily, might well 
prove to be the lesser evil for both major 
parties. For what if the Committee’s action 
turns out to be politically profitable? Then, 
one long step in the degeneration of congres- 
sional investigating committees? into instru- 
ments of party ambition will have been taken. 
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Bodies acting ostensibly for the protection of 
the people, as was clearly demonstrated by the 
Committee of Public Safety during the French 
Revolution, will often be converted by their 
own excesses into machines of oppression and 
confusion. 


There is a critical period in all society 
wherein the struggle for liberty is won or lost. 
This period is reached when society, in an 
effort to combat a crisis with which it is faced, 
extends its existing legal institutions to the 
point of illegality. Provided the extension has 
not gone so far as to be self-perpetuating, 
institutions are free, once the crisis has been 
met, to return to normal until the next emer- 
gency arises. It is possible, however, that some- 
where along the line—the threat perhaps being 
greater or confidence in democratic processes 
weaker—public clamor or private intrigue 
force a continuation of the extraordinary 
measures beyond their need. Then, unless the 
trend is stopped, extraordinary measures 
multiply until individual freedom is sharply 
curtailed if not eliminated. The great tragedy 
of such extra-legal extensions of power— 
whether they be.a Court of Star Chamber, 
a Holy Office, or a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner trying witches in Massachusetts—is 
that they generally operate in an atmosphere 
of popular approval wherein hysterical de- 
mands for shortcut justice override the slow, 
but safe, means of due process. The problem, 
then, of any free society has always been how 
to devise procedures by which it may meet 
extraordinary situations without jeopardiz- 
ing the integrity of its most precious institu- 
tions. President Eisenhower, remarking that 
the great struggle of our times was between 
communist slavery and freedom, warned in 
his press conference of November 11, 1953, 
that “. the attack against freedom is on 
many fronts. .’ and that “We must not 
destroy what we are attempting to defend .. .’ 


The pertinent question today, then, is 
whether the exigencies of our times demand 
the establishment of a modern Graphe Par- 
anomon. Would such an institution, in our 
present political situation, be necessary or 
proper? To answer the question of necessity, 
we need only discover the purpose of the in- 
vestigating committee procedures. The legal 


——_. 


and constitutional basis of congressional com. 
mittees is derived from their need of taking 
whatever steps are necessary for the proper 
preparation of legislation. There can be no 
valid denial of the fundamental legality of their 
position. The difficulty lies in the peculiar 
problems of legislating against the menace of 
international Communism, The deceit and 
immorality of organized Communism present 
a formidable challenge to our government 
which naturally responds by stretching to the 
uttermost all its means of defense. Thus the 
investigating committees can justify, by the 
need of extraordinary legislation, extraordi. 
nary measures for the preparation thereof, 
The problem, naturally, is that of where to 
draw the line. It is obvious that the various 
congressional committees have been compelled 
frequently to extend their activities beyond 
the demands of mere preparation. What, then, 
are the objectives of this extended activity? 
If the aims are political, they may be dismissed 
as contrary to the spirit of the Constitution 
as well as to the intent of its framers. If the 
purpose is to ferret out information—a laud- 
able purpose, though greater success might be 
had through ordinary channels—one wonders 
whether calling up public figures with attend- 
ant publicity and fanfare is the most efficacious 
way to get it. Rather, is it not the surest way 
to defeat that end? The most apparent objec- 
tive is that of safeguarding the interests of 
society by the public airing of irregularities 
within the body politic. Thus when they sub- 
poenaed Harry Truman, the Velde Committee, 
though ostensibly calling for information, ap- 
peared to the average American voter to be 
calling an ex-president to account for official 
actions performed years ago. Disclaimers have 
been issued denying any intention to impugn 
Mr. Truman’s integrity. Sincere as these dis 
claimers, from private citizens up to the 
President, may be, the appearance nonetheless 
remains in the popular mind. In fundamental 
principle, the significant distinction from 
ancient practice is that the Greeks at least 
limited their retroactive censure to one year 
after the act! 





In our elaborate system of checks and bal- 
ances, a modern Graphe Paranomon, justified 
as a political safeguard, is unnecessary because 
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of the existence of other more trustworthy 
protective devices. Separation of powers, rep- 
resentation, indirect and differing manners of 
election, varying qualifications for and stag- 
gered terms of office all combine to provide 
adequate restraints on the several branches of 
government. Beside the old governmental 
axiom that the creation of anything unneces- 
sary is harmful, the possibility of this un- 
necessary addition’s cancelling the otherwise 
beneficial effects of existing constitutional 
checks is only too evident. 


So, the Graphe Paranomon is unnecessary. 
Is it proper? This question may be easily dis- 
posed of. The ex post facto power of congres- 
sional committees to summon former execu- 
tives could have an insidious moral effect. In 
the justification of his refusal to honor the 
subpoena, Truman asserted that such action 
would infringe the independence of the execu- 
tive in violation of constitutional provisions 
for the separation of powers. When he cited 
the refusals of presidents, from Washington 
to Franklin Roosevelt, to honor subpoenas in 
the past, Truman maintained that no distinc- 
tion should be made as to whether a president 
was in or out of office. Much has been made 
of this point by persons who claim that the 
distinction is all-important and that the fifteen 
other presidents, subpoenaed while in office, do 
not represent a comparable principle. From a 
strictly legal standpoint, no doubt, this dis- 
tinction has an important bearing. But the 
moral implications of calling to account an ex- 
president—or, for that matter, any important 
ex-official—after he is out of office, perhaps 
years after the political offense, when some of 
the witnesses may be dead or dispersed, is 
far more frightening. With that sort of pros- 
pect before him an executive loses his freedom 
of action. Dangling over his head, this sword 
of Damocles impels him to consider public 
questions rather from the standpoint of their 
remote political consequences than from that 
of the public good. And the effect on the people 
could be no less demoralizing than on the pres- 
ident. In the attendant atmosphere of continual 
second-guessing the destruction of public con- 
fidence in government would be accelerated. 
The adverse psychological effect of an institu- 
tion which emphasizes a negative, destructive 








look backward instead of positive, construc- 
tive, forward-looking legislative procedures 
tends toward political stagnation and a typed, 
conformity-riddled society. The modern Graphe 
Paranomon, furthermore, would be harmful to 
democratic processes because of its suscepti- 
bility to political manipulation and consequent 
confusion of both issues and electors, Today, 
the aura of publicity in which the investigating 
committees operate makes for a similarly un- 
fortunate mixture of politics and quasi-judicial 
procedure, a source of confusion and 
uncertainty. 


James Madison observed? in 1787 that one 
of the principal dangers confronting the young 
republic was the spirit of party faction. Main- 
taining that it was impossible—except by 
having everyone think the same, a cure worse 
than the disease—to eliminate the cause of 
faction, he argued that the best solution was 
therefore to be found in an effective means of 
controlling the effects of faction. This was 
best achieved, he held, in a populous repre- 
sentative republic of broad extent in which 
differing segments of opinion throughout the 
great expanses of the country would have a 
mutually self-compensating character. Thus 
Madison, who contended that faction was un- 
avoidable in the small, pure democracies of 
ancient Greece, believed that modern democ- 
racy had an auspicious beginning in the vast 
reaches of America. But one wonders today 
whether all this has not been altered by the 
technological and communications revolutions. 
Have we turned circle? Did ancient Athens 
visit Harry Truman? 


1H. Rackman (trans.), The Athenian Constitution 
(London and Cambridge, Mass., 1935) pp. 88, 89; 96, 
97, 98, 99. 

2 The whole idea of congressional investigating com- 
mittees might prove embarrassing to the Republicans 
in view of the possibility of Democratic control after 
the off-year elections. Loss of control of the House in 
the midterm elections of 1874 presented the Grant 
administration with some vexing congressional investi- 
gations over the Credit Mobilier and other scandals. 
Loss of administration control of Congress has of 
course been a fairly common bi-election phenomenon 
ever since. 

3.New York Times, Thursday, November 12, p. 14, 
col. 4. 


4 Federalist, No. 10. 
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The Articles of Confederation were often 
blamed by historians because of their inability 
to provide a general policy of federal finance 
or a unified system of customs duties. There 
might be some justification for being critical 
of the national financial situation during this 
period, but there is really no basis for con- 
demning the tariff systems which were evolving 
in the thirteen states. 

The traditional interpretation of the tariff 
systems in operation before 1789 held that they 
were based on expediency and self-interest, 
that the states were continually striving to dis- 
criminate against each other in every possible 
way, and that trade was being stultified by a 
veritable maze of conflicting fees, duties, and 
regulations. This interpretation was associated 
with the “critical period’ school of history 
which sought to paint the decade before 1789 
as an era of universal confusion and impotence 
on the part of the federal government. 

The long popularity of this view is under- 
standable when one considers that many con- 
temporaries were also convinced that each 
state, motivated by self-interest solely, was 
trying to hamper its neighbor’s trade. These 
men pointed to this situation as one of their 
chief justifications for demanding a stronger 
central government. So anxious were they to 
rewrite the Articles of Confederation that 
many were not above mustering much doubtful 
evidence to support their point. Their denuncia- 
tion of the tariff system of the time should not 
be taken at face value. 

Tench Coxe of Pennsylvania, for example, 
was one of these advocates of altering the 
government in existence, and his views were 
echoed by many. In letters to James Madison 





New Hampshire Tariff Policies 
1775 to 1789 
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and Edmund Randolph he analyzed the current 
situation in regard to commerce and made 
three principal objections to it. Coxe’s com- 
plaints reflect the type of criticism which was 
common at the time, and for this reason they 
are quoted at length: 

1. Duty of tonnage on vessels built and be- 
longing to the citizens of the other states, 
was greater than that imposed on vessels 
belonging to the citizens of the states enact- 
ing the law, and equal in some instances to 
the tonnage laid upon most of the foreign 
nations that have a commercial intercourse 
with America. 
2. The duties imposed upon goods imported 
in vessels built in or belonging to other parts 
of the Union, were greater than those laid 
on goods imported in vessels belonging to 
the enacting state. 
3. That goods of the growth, product, and 
manufacture of the other states in the Union, 
were charged with high duties upon importa- 
tion into the enacting state, as great in many 
cases, as those imposed on foreign articles 
of the same kind. 

The criticisms of Coxe were adopted by 
later historians as a true statement of the sit- 
uation before 1789. In a brief study published 
in 1910 Albert Giesecke noted some of the 
tariff controversies before 1789, but he con- 
cluded by cautioning his readers that “We must 
not forget that such action [discrimination 
among the states] was really exceptional, for 
it was usual during the period to exempt goods 
of the growth or produce of any of the United 
States from import duties by the legislating 
state.’ 

A recent historian, Merrill Jensen, concurred 
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with this, and in his study of America under 
the Articles of Confederation, pointed out that 
too much emphasis has been placed upon the 
differences among state tariff schedules and not 
enough attention has been paid to their simi- 
larities.* The same criticism has been made of 
the traditional analysis of the whole era—too 
much weight is given to the failures under the 
Articles to the exclusion of references to the 
achievements,—successes even more significant 
in view of the post-war problems confronting a 
weak government. The success of Washington’s 
government was the logical fruit which 
sprouted from seed sown under the earlier 
administration. 


In evaluating the state tariff policies in 
existence during the Confederation period it 
must be borne in mind that they were designed 
to accomplish four objectives: (1) revenue, 
(2) protection, (3) retaliation, (4) regulation. 
In most states all four of these objectives were 
present in the tariff legislation enacted, but 
there were some exceptions. W. C. Fisher in 
his study of tariff policies before 1789 said the 
duties levied can conveniently be grouped 
under four headings: bounties on exports and 
imports, and duties on exports and imports, In 
addition there were other charges such as 
tonnage fees and pilotage fees which were 
different from impost duties, and drawbacks 
which were different from export bounties. 
However, all these different types of duties and 
fees were designed to accomplish the four 
objectives mentioned before.* 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine 
briefly the tariff system which was in opera- 
tion in New Hampshire during the period 1775 
to 1789, and to see to what extent it adhered 
to or deviated from what might be called a 
national norm. The New Hampshire tariff 
system should be studied in light of the criti- 
cism made by Coxe and the four principal 
objectives of commercial legislation before 
1789. 


The principal purpose behind the tariff legis- 
lation of New Hampshire was to raise revenue. 
The first tariff act after the Revolution was 
passed on April 17, 1784, and it provided for 
an ad valorem duty of 5% on nails, looking- 
glasses, china, glass, earthen and stone ware, 
and a 214% ad valorem duty on all other goods, 


wares, and merchandise imported into the 
state.5 New Hampshire differed from most 
other states in that it did not provide an enu- 
merated list of items which were subject to 
specific duties, but relied rather solely on ad 
valorem duties. 


A second act was passed on March 4, 1786, 
and it marked a continuation of the general 
system laid down in the earlier enactment. 
Once again the principal motive in passing the 
new law was the necessity of raising revenue. 
This was to be done by the imposition of a 
15% ad valorem duty on jewels, wrought gold, 
silver brocades, cloth of gold, silver, gold and 
silver lace, silk stockings, silk thread, woolen 
gloves, shoes, boots, buckles, pewter spoons, 
silk, hair, buttons, beaver, felt and castor hats, 
saddles, bridles, harnesses, beds, furniture, 
painted paper, cards, chessmen, all wrought 
iron except artificers tools, all wrought brass 
except warming pans, all wrought mahogany, 
nails, bellows, all glass except windows, cheese, 
loaf sugar, linseed oil, clocks, clock cases, and 
watches. The act further provided for a 10% 
ad valorem charge on all china, earthen and 
stone ware; a 5% ad valorem on wine, beer, 
ale, and porter, and a 214 ad valorem on all 
other goods with the exception of tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, which were dutiable only at 
the rate of 3s. per barrel.® 


This was the only tariff schedule in operation 
in New Hampshire during the period covered 
by this paper. All subsequent acts merely modi- 
fied this one. The initial act imposed duties on 
every article brought into the state except a 
few domestic items. The later acts extended 
the principle of exemption to many items on 
the list, whether of domestic manufacture or 
not, for the purpose of encouraging industry 
in New Hampshire by permitting the importa- 
tion of raw materials and implements which 
were not produced or manufactured at home. 


One of Coxe’s objections had been that Amer- 
ican produced and grown goods were dutiable 
at equal or higher rates than similar goods 
brought from foreign lands, but this was not 
true in New Hampshire. The very first act of 
1784 provided for some exemptions. There was 
to be no tariff charged on hemp, salt, and “such 
articles as are the manufacture and growth 
of the United States.” However, this article 
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could be subject to some interpretation. Did it 
exempt all American goods or was the list 
limited? The words “‘such articles” caused some 
problems, but by 1786 this was clarified. The 
act, which was adopted that year, provided 
that the tariff schedules were not to apply 
against the household goods of any person 
moving into the state or to any articles which 
were produced in the United States. The law 
this time was all-inclusive, and there was no 
longer a shadow of a doubt that all American 
produced, grown, and manufactured items 
were exempt from tariffs. 

This principle of exemption was extended in 
a later act of 1786 to items which were needed 
to encourage domestic manufacture. Any per- 
son, native or foreign, was entitled to bring 
into the state in any ship regardless of registry 
the following items duty free: Spanish and 
cotton wool, molasses, raw silk, elephants’ 
teeth, untanned hides, unwrought copper, brass, 
and steel, pig iron, goats’ hair, camels’ hair, 
fuller’s earth, drugs and woods for dyeing, 
tin-plates, brass and iron wire, and all tools 
used by artificers.* In 1788 the legislature re- 
solved to exempt all printed books from duties 
because the charging of tariffs was “unfriendly 
to literature.’’* This was the last revision made 
in the tariff legislation of 1786, and the modi- 
fied act remained operative until the new con- 
stitution and government were installed. 

Coxe’s other complaints that tonnage duties 
on American ships exceeded similar duties on 
vessels owned by citizens of the enacting states, 
and that goods imported in bottoms owned by 
citizens of the enacting state were subject to 
lower duties than those imposed on goods im- 
ported in ships owned by other Americans were 
also fallacious. There are some evidences of 
discrimination and retaliation in the tariff 
legislation of New Hampshire, but it was not 
against Americans. The British were the ones 
who bore the brunt of such discriminatory 
legislation. 

The discrimination against England grew 
out of the attitude toward American commerce 
after the war. American merchants had long 
been dependent upon the triangular trade in- 
volving their own ports, and those of Europe 
and the West Indies. It was the only way 
Americans could earn the money necessary to 
purchase products abroad. On July 2, 1783 the 





British government adopted an Order in Coun. 
cil which closed the West Indian ports to Amer. 
ican ships. Naturally this hurt the American 
states for they were drained of specie in order 
to pay for the products they continued to buy 
from England, which formerly had been paid 
for by exports to the Indies. The states were 
forced to resort to many devices to lure specie 
to their shores. In New Hampshire a law was 
passed providing for special reductions in 
tariff charges for anyone bringing gold into the 
state.? The Americans were quick to accuse the 
British of trying to destroy their commerce, 
but actually the principal British motive in 
adopting this course was that under the mer. 
cantile system they were compelled to regard 
the United States as outside the empire and to 
treat them as alien states in matters of colonial 
trade. 

Nearly every state sought to bring them to 
terms by adopting some discriminatory legisla- 
tion against West Indian and British trade. 
However, in New Hampshire this principle was 
carried even further. 

An Act of 1785 provided that after August 
1 no goods could be exported from the state in 
vessels belonging to British subjects. Further- 
more no goods could be landed from foreign 
vessels except at Piscataqua port. Foreign 
owned ships were required to pay 5 s. per ton 
and an additional 2 s. 8 d. per ton light money 
in addition to the amount already imposed. 
Goods imported in foreign owned ships were to 
pay double duty over what was charged on 
goods imported in ships wholly owned by 
Americans. There was also a further duty of 
6 d. per bushel on salt imported in British 
bottoms." 

This was unquestionably one of the most 
severe acts of trade regulation passed by any 
state during this period. Massachusetts had a 
similar act discriminating against foreign com- 
merce, These acts certainly disproved the latter 
two contentions of Tench Coxe. American ships 
were not being subject to higher duties or ton- 
nage fees than those owned by residents of 
New Hampshire. The discrimination was 
against all foreigners, and it soon provoked 
serious repercussions, 

This act was too sweeping. Most states dis- 
criminated only against ships of foreign states 
which would not conclude a commercial treaty 
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with the United States, but the New Hamp- 
shire law discriminated against all of them. 
The French were particularly angry because of 
their commercial treaty, and they objected in 
a note to Congress. They said the acts of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts were unfair 
because they restricted French ships to certain 
ports, and that the tonnage fees were not con- 
sistent with the pact of 1778. 


Congress put pressure on the states, but it 
was not this which eventually compelled the 
alteration of the measure; rather it was 
changed because the legislators realized the act 
did not accomplish its objectives.1! The extra 
tonnage fees and the double duties were re- 
moved, but the restrictions were continued 
against the British. 


The protection and fostering of domestic in- 
dustry played an important part in the tariff 
legislation of the northern states, and New 
Hampshire was no exception. From the very 
beginning the tariff schedules were designed to 
insure the protection of rising industries. The 
measures restricting the use of foreign ship- 
ping were primarily passed to encourage the 
American merchant marine. In addition to the 
protection afforded domestic manufacture and 
the shipping industry by duties and shipping 
legislation, the assembly sought to extend as- 
sistance in other ways. Special duty exemp- 
tions were extended by the act of 1786 to raw 
materials and artisans’ tools once again for the 
purpose of encouraging local manufacturing. 
An act of 1787 provided that all mills for the 
slitting, rolling, and plating of iron, and for 
the manufacture of nails were exempt for ten 
years from all duties and taxes.'* Two years 
later the same privileges were extended to all 
manufacturers of sail cloth and duck.™ 

In addition to having to pay import duties 
the importer and shipper were also subject to 
a variety of additional charges in each state 
which often became particularly burdensome. 
This type of legislation was designed to raise 
revenue, regulate trade, and sometimes to dis- 
criminate against other countries. It took the 
form of tonnage fees and special inspection 
charges, 

Reference has already been made to the im- 
position of a special 5 s. per ton charge on all 
foreign owned ships entering the harbors of 


the state. This same act increased the light- 
house charges on foreign ships by 2 s. 8 d. over 
the amount already being charged. There were 
schedules of “light money” already in opera- 
tion before the Revolution, but these fees were 
substantially increased by an act of 1784 which 
placed the following schedule in operation: 


ships from 15 to 30 tons burden. 9 d. per ton. 
ships from 30 to 50 tons burden, 2 s. per ton. 
ships from 50 to 100 tons burden. 6 s. per ton. 
ships from 100 to 150 tons burden. 8 s. per ton. 
ships over 150 tons burden. 12 s. per ton.14 
This same schedule continued in force down 


to 1789. 

Various items imported into or exported 
from the states were also often subject to in- 
spection fees. After the war the system of 
certification and inspection was actually in- 
creased in most of the states. European pur- 
chasers often preferred to obtain American 
products, because the supervision and inspec- 
tion of them insured that they would be of top 
quality. The wide acceptance of inspection laws 
throughout the country and the height to which 
the fees sometimes went made them an impor- 
tant type of early commercial legislation. 

When compared with other New England 
states, New Hampshire had little inspection 
legislation. Flax seed, pot and pearl ash were 
to be inspected according to an act of 1785, and 
a fee of 9 d. per cask for the first six was to be 
paid; the fee was 6 d. for each cask above that 
number.'® Each cask was to be gauged, and 
there was to be a fee of 3 d. paid for this serv- 
ice, unless only one cask was gauged, and in 
that case the fee was to be doubled.'* 

During the Revolution the legislature often 
interfered with the normal flow of commerce 
by prohibiting the exportation of commodities 
urgently needed in the state. For several years 
none could export beef, rum, lumber or molas- 
ses.'17 This practice was nation-wide and when 
the war was over there was a tendency to dis- 
continue such restrictions, The same was true 
in the case of legislation which closely re- 
stricted all public venues as well as the quan- 
tity of goods which could be bought and sold.'$ 
Other legislation established selling prices for 
such goods.'® 


Long before 1789 New Hampshire, like her 
sister states, was admitting American products 
duty free, and was not discriminating against 
American shippers as far as duties and fees 
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were concerned. This desire to cooperate with 
other states was no more apparent than in a 
resolution of 1785 which offered to establish 
completely free trade with Massachusetts, if 
such privileges were reciprocated.2° This same 
desire is also apparent in the dealings with the 
central government, for the state legislature 
was quick to comply with the requests for new 
powers over commerce which Congress made 
in 1781 and 1783.7! 


In both cases the requests were not adopted 
because of the defection of one state. This is 
most significant because it shows to what 
extent the cooperative spirit was developing 
throughout the country before 1789. The im- 
post resolution of 1783 with its long enumer- 
ated list stimulated the tendency in most states 
to agree on a basic list of enumerated items, 
although the individual rates continued to vary 
slightly and were determined by local consid- 
erations, In New Hampshire, however, the idea 
of an enumerated list did not meet with ap- 
proval, and the state continued to rely on ad 
valorem duties. At first these duties were all- 
inclusive, but gradually exemptions were 
granted as it became evident that local industry 
and the merchant marine could be stimulated 
best by doing so. Nevertheless, long before 





1789 the legislature and merchants in New 
Hampshire were coming to see that self and 
national interests could be served best by coop- 
erating with other states to eliminate all 
barriers against interstate commerce. 


1 Tench Coxe to James Madison, Edmund Randolph, 
St. George Tucker, September 13, 1786, in William P. 
Palmer, H. W. Flournoy, eds., Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers (11 vols., Richmond, 1875-93). IV, 168-169, 


2 Albert Giesecke, American Commercial Legislation 
1789 (Philadelphia, 1910), p. 135. 

3 Merrill Jensen, The New Nation. A History of the 
United States during the Confederation, 1781-1789 
(New York, 1950), pp. 338-341. 

4+W. C. Fisher, “American Trade Regulation before 
1789,” Papers of The American Historical Association, 
(New York, 1889), III, 467-493. 

5 Laws of New Hampshire (10 vols., Manchester, 
Bristol, Concord, 1904-1922), IV, 562-563, chap. xviii. 

6 Tbid., V, 146-148, chap. xl. 

7 Ibid., V, 172, chap. xix. 

8 Ibid., V, 309. 

9 [bid., V, 173-174, chap. xxi. 

10 Tbid., V, 78, chap. viii. 

11 Jensen, op. cit., p. 297. ; 

12 Laws of New Hampshire, V, 275, chap. iii. 

13 Tbid., V, 377, chap. xxxix. 

14 Thid., V, 35-36, chap. xx. 

15 Tbid., V, 82-84, chap. x. 

16 Jbid., V, 227, chap. xxv; V, 321, chap. viii. 

17 Jbid., IV, 289, chap. i; IV, 326, chap. ix; IV, 37-38, 
chap. ii. 

18 Jbid., IV, 115-117, chap. ix; IV, 139, chap. iii; IV, 
163, chap. ii. 

19 Tbid., IV, 78-82, chap. vi. 

20 [bid., V, 85. : 

21 Tbid., IV, 379, chap. xvi; IV, 537-539, chap. vi; V, 
25, chap. viii; V, 158, chap. iv. 
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People in every society take note of individ- 
ual differences among themselves. Such things 
as sex, age, ability to learn, and other inherent 
characteristics, as skin color, are easily ap- 
parent. There are other differences, too, often 
of a subtler sort, which are acquired as a re- 
sult of experience within the social structure, 
such as variations in education or linguistic 
facility, manner of deportment, or skills of 
many sorts. These variations, whether inherent 


or acquired (which is another way of saying 
that they are at once cause and effect of the 
nature of the social structure), of seeming 
necessity in some cases and the result of ap- 
parent human caprice in others, come to be the 
bases for the allocation of functions and re- 
wards. Social differentiation, whether a neces- 
sity as some have argued or an unnecessary 
imposition as others have said, is a fact in 
every society. 
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Differentiation, with its foundations deep in 
the inherent and acquired variations among 
the individuals who make up a society, implies 
some kind of social prestige ranking system. 
One aspect of any social relationship between 
two or among any number of people appears to 
be their mutual placement, done consciously or 
unconsciously, higher or lower on a scale or 
scales of social prestige. 


Specific and definable traits, such as age, 
degree or kind of schooling, or sex (or which 
appear to most of the population to be specific 
and definable) carry different meanings in 
different societies; this, in part, accounts for 
the variation of functions or roles assigned to 
men and to women, to the old and to the young, 
to the intelligent and to the stupid, from one 
society to another. Social differentiation ap- 
pears, then, to direct one’s attention to the 
differences, inherent or acquired, which have 
social import, between individual and individ- 
ual. Numbers of people who have actual or 
supposed traits in common come to be thought 
of and spoken of as a group; descriptive terms 
may be applied to them and they may be com- 
pared and contrasted as a group to other 
groups, the individual members of which are 
also believed to share characteristics which set 
them apart. When the traits involved are socio- 
economic in nature, when their possession in- 
volves a differential in social prestige, and 
when the groups involved include persons of 
both sexes, all ages, and all levels of intelli- 
gence, the phenomenon called by the sociologist 
“social stratification” is present. 


“Stratification” is a term originally borrowed 
from the field of geology, where it has had a 
meaning somewhat more specific than sociolo- 
gists have given it. While the term “social 
stratification” may be criticized as having had 
for some scholars a connotation of definity un- 
warranted in application to social structures, 
it is, nevertheless, a useful concept once it is 
realized that it may be somewhat more difficult 
to classify individuals of a society into “strata” 
than it is to so categorize rocks. In other words, 
while it may be relatively easy for the geologist 
to determine where one stratum of rock ends 
and another begins, social strata seem, regard- 
less of our most careful definitions, to shade 
off into one another, and, at best, it must be 





conceded that the boundaries are dim and 
indistinct. 

Individual persons of any society do appear 
to be placed in groups in terms of social pres- 
tige valuation on the basis of definable char- 
acteristics. According to a famous sociologist, 
these bases of differential evaluation can be 
reduced to the following: membership in a 
kinship unit, personal qualities, achievements, 
possessions, authority, and power.! 

As stated above, all societies known to the 
scholar exhibit the phenomena of social differ- 
entiation and social stratification; also, all 
societies exhibit some possibility that an indi- 
vidual may change his membership from one 
stratum to another, i.e., may enhance or detract 
from his social prestige according to the degree 
to which he acquires, retains, or loses those 
characteristics held valuable by most of the 
people of his society. The “movement” from 
one social stratum to another or from lower to 
higher or higher to lower within one social 
stratum is what the social scientist means by 
the term “social mobility.” The latter is called 
“vertical” mobility, and the former, “horizon- 
tal” mobility. 

One of the marks of a democratic society is, 
of course, the relative ease with which an indi- 
vidual can increase his prestige, and the degree 
to which he can do so, i.e., the degree to which 
social mobility is possible on the basis of per- 
sonal qualities, achievements, self-obtained pos- 
sessions, authority, and power. In terms of 
social mobility, the democratic society is the 
“open” society, i.e., the channels of social mo- 
bility are relatively free and unclogged; those 
societies, on the other hand, which place 
greater significance on the facts of the social 
ranking of an individual’s ancestors than on 
his own personal qualities and accomplish- 
ments in the ultimate determination of his 
social status, are designated as “closed.” In 
them, in other words, an individual’s social 
position is to a far greater extent determined 
by the accidents of birth; social mobility, espe- 
cially vertical mobility, may be virtually im- 
possible, or, more likely, extremely difficult and 
rare. 


The people of such countries as the United 
States have prided themselves on having open 
systems of social stratification. India has long 
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been thought of as having a closed system, 
although it must be realized that “openness” or 
“closedness” as the terms are used here have 
only relative meaning. 

It is upon the concept of social mobility and 
the ease with which an individual can move 
upward or downward from one social stratum 
to another that such concepts as those of 
“class” and “caste” are based. Both terms are 
used to refer to social strata, the difference 
being that “‘class” designates strata into and 
out of which mobility is at least a possibility, 
while one is born into and remains perma- 
nently in a “caste.” The Brahmins and the 
pariahs in the Hindu system are castes and 
there are those who say that the American 
Negro is placed in a caste system. Essentially, 
from a sociological point of view, the factors 
which distinguish both separate castes and 
classes from one another is at once the differ- 
ential social esteem and prestige and differen- 
tial allocation of social functions and rewards. 

In an open society, such as that of the United 
States, education of necessity plays a signifi- 
cant part in the determination of the individ- 
ual’s social prestige. One of the more important 
bases of differential evaluation would seem to 


— 


be personal achievements, as Parsons points 
out, and education has always been a mark of 
individual accomplishment held in high esteem 
by most Americans. Advanced and superior 
education has long been one avenue to social] 
mobility in our society. Perhaps the relation. 
ship of education to social stratification and 
social mobility can most properly be under. 
stood from this point of view. 

In America, the role of the school in provid- 
ing unencumbered channels of upward social 
mobility for the ordinary citizen has been an 
exceedingly important one, There is evidence, 
indeed, that, consciously or unconsciously, the 
American educational system was designed to 
insure the maintenance of social mobility 
which, rather than status equality, is the mark 
of a truly democratic system of stratification. 
As one democratic institution in a whole sys- 
tem of them, the school can have no higher 
function (although it, of course, has others) 
than the contribution to social mobility it 
makes through its emphasis on “achieved” 
rather than “acquired” status. 


1 Parsons, Talcott, “An Analytical Approach to the 
Theory of Social Stratification,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, May, 1940, pp. 841-62. 


Lessening Community-College Tensions 


Through Action-Research 


NORMAN E. WHITTEN 


State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 


While teaching Sociology in a Teacher Edu- 
cation College, I realized that our prospective 
teachers should receive a great deal more real 
experience in meeting people in the community. 
Accordingly, in the late fall we released one 
hundred sophomore students in Sociology as 
professional canvassers for a State Housing 
Authority. These volunteer workers were part 
of a larger number of citizens who participated 
in a survey of a small city to determine to what 


extent construction since World War II had 
removed the need for low-cost housing. 

The housing survey was a natural for such 
purposes since it entailed a series of interviews 
with house owners and tenants in various cul- 
tural areas. I hoped that the students would 
obtain from these interviews some skills and 
insights, information from which constructive 
social activity might ensue, and ability to meet 
people and place them at ease for an interview. 
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Tentative classification of social strata and 
determination of ecological areas were also 
among our purposes. It was hoped that pre- 
conceived attitudes regarding people in this 
community might be modified by this 
experience. 


Having completed the interviews, each stu- 
dent wrote a report of his personal experiences 
in this project. The results are illuminating as 
to the effect of direct experience upon student 
attitudes. A great many actual changes of pre- 
conception appear to stem from these inter- 
views. A gain in confidence in one’s self was 
reported by several students. In the words of 
one, “Through this experience I gained a great 
deal of confidence in myself. This experience 
will help me greatly when I actually begin my 
teaching career. I profited by it in other ways. 
I learned about different attitudes of people 
and I saw the way they lived. I saw this city 
and its people in a different light than 
formerly.” 


From reports of many students, it appears 
that a vague feeling of hostility or tension was 
believed to exist between townspeople and col- 
lege students. The effects of the interviews 
upon such attitudes appear in the following 
quotations. 


“T had thought the town was not at all 
friendly toward college students and that the 
people had but little interest in the college. 
Much to my surprise, I found that they were 
more than cooperative with us when they found 
out that we were college students. . . . I don’t 
feel as hostile toward townspeople as I did 
prior to this survey.” 

“T have never felt at ease with the towns- 
people because I had been led to feel that we 
students were socially irresponsible. Now I am 
sure that this is not the general consensus of 
opinion but merely the feelings of a few towns- 
people who may have had personal reasons to 
feel this way.” 


“By the time I had asked my last question, 
my view of the townspeople had changed quite 
a bit. I was always under the impression that 
they disliked college students. In fact, it took 


me five minutes to get up courage to knock at 
the first door. I found the people so friendly 
and cooperative that I gained my confidence 
back almost immediately.” 


Many students, having read about poor 
living conditions, still apparently didn’t grasp 
the actuality of the existence of such condi- 
tions. For instance, “I had no idea before start- 
ing this survey that people lived in houses 
without what I thought to be essential things, 
such as hot water, bathtubs, and such.” One 
student discovered a reason for being well pre- 
pared on any job, “The introduction I used in 
approaching people proved very successful, I 
found that the better informed you are the 
easier it is to talk and the greater success you 
will have in completing your mission.” 


Several students found that tactful methods 
of approach are helpful in gaining information. 
“T think all of this was good experience for me. 
After a few mistakes, I developed a method of 
talking successfully with people. This will help 
me in interviewing my pupils’ parents later 
on.” 


Some students discovered that communica- 
tion with different people in various walks of 
life is not as simple as they had expected. In 
the words of one, “I learned how to get the 
information I wanted as painlessly as possible 
and by the time I had finished the job, I found 
that I really enjoyed it. I found, too, that it 
was very difficult for me to express myself in 
simple English. I found that I often had to 
repeat my sentences, breaking them down so 
that people could understand me. Altogether 
this project has taught me more than almost 
anything else that I have done in college. I 
enjoyed it thoroughly.” 


I believe that we demonstrated effectively to 
our students that prejudice and social conflict 
frequently have no basis in reality when ex- 
amined rationally. The difficulty lies in bridg- 
ing the gap between theory and actuality. Real 
field experiences for sociology students seem to 
be effective and, in fact, necessary if college 
work is to result in a deeper and better under- 
standing of human relations. 
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The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 
Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, and The Junto Adult School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Hitting The Right Target 


Elmo Roper, the well known public opinion 
analyst, touches on a number of vital areas of 
concern to social studies teachers and to the 
teaching profession as a whole, in his article 
“Who Tells The Storytellers?” Saturday Re- 
view, July 31, 1954. 


Although the overall theme of Mr. Roper’s 
message deals with institutional advertising, 
and the article says nothing about teaching or 
education, implications of significance to the 
teaching profession can be drawn from it. 
Moreover, since advertising and propaganda, 
in its true meaning, are, in a sense, synony- 
mous—both being concerned with the propaga- 
tion or dissemination of ideas, through various 
media of communication, for the purpose of 
influencing peoples’ thinking and ultimately 
their actions—the article is of both academic 
and practical value. 


Historians and sociologists in the past have 
divided societies into various groups or strata. 
Some of these were theoretical, as those in 
Plato’s Republic. Others are quite real and 
rigid, as those in the caste system of India. 
Quite recently, our own American society was 
divided into several strata, ranging from the 
upper upper classes through the middle and to 
the lower lower classes. Mr. Roper offers his 
own very interesting classification, based 
largely on the leadership impact each group 
has on society as a whole. 


The first and smallest group is the Great 
Thinkers. “There probably aren’t more than a 
half dozen of these in the world at any time, 
and usually the perspective of history is neces- 
sary finally to recognize and evaluate them.” 
To avoid controversy, Mr. Roper refrains from 
naming any living Great Thinkers, excepting 
one, Albert Einstein, in the field of science. He 
adds that a Great Thinker in one field, “may 


be a novice in another field, as Einstein is a 
novice in political science even though he 
brings to his views in this field the enormous 
valid weight of his scientific achievements.” 
Of the Great Thinkers of the past, Mr. Roper 
identifies only a few: Plato and Thomas Jeffer- 
son in the field of politics, and Adam Smith and 
Karl Marx, in the field of economics. 


After the Great Thinkers, is the group called 
the Great Disciples, “There might be as many 
as a dozen of them in one country at any one 
time. They are the people who do not think 
out the great philosophies but have a sufficient 
understanding and close enough mental asso- 
ciation with those who do that they become 
great effective protagonists for an idea.” For 
purposes of illustration Mr. Roper identifies 
the following: St. Paul, in the field of religion; 
Spinoza, in the field of philosophy; Thomas 
Huxley, in the field of science; Abraham Lin- 
coln, in the field of politics. 


The third group is called the Great Dissemi- 
nators. “These are people who have a.national 
or international forum and who are widely 
listened to.’’ Outstanding United States sena- 
tors would fall into this group. C.I.0. president 
Walter Reuther, would also qualify. Others that 
fall into this group are publishers of chains of 
magazines, like Henry Luce, and nationally and 
internationally known radio and news commenr- 
tators like Elmer Davis and Walter Lippmann. 
The philosophies they disseminate are some- 
times “good” and sometimes “bad.” “The cri- 
terion is not goodness or badness but the effec- 
tiveness with which they reach the largest 
numbers of people.” It is the Great Dissemi- 
nators and the group below, the Lesser Dis- 
seminators, who are the key people in influ- 
encing the thinking and behavior of the large 
populace. 


The fourth group, the Lesser Disseminators, 
have a more limited forum than the Great 
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Disseminators. They include such people as the 
president of a local; a radio commentator 
listened to widely by the citizens of a com- 
munity, but relatively unknown nationally; a 
minister; and the editor of a small local news- 
paper. 

The fifth and the sixth groups, the Politically 
Active and the Somewhat Active, about ten and 
fifteen million respectively, display the follow- 
ing distinguishing characteristics: “They vote 
regularly ; they contribute money or services to 
local or national political campaigns; if they 
belong to a labor union, they attend meetings 
and have something to say about how their 
union is run, Sometimes they write letters to 
the editor or to their congressman. They are 
active members of the League of Women 
Voters or the Urban League or the American 
Legion or the Daughters of The American Rev- 
olution or the Foreign Policy Association. They 
are the presidents of local Chambers of Com- 
merce or Rotary Clubs or the National Asso- 
ciation for The Advancement of Colored People. 
In short, they are alert citizens who strive to 
fulfill their obligations both by performing the 
simple democratic functions of voting and by 
joining with others in groups in the expec- 
tation of making their voices heard more 
clearly.” 


The last group are the Politically Inert. 
“These are people who are not very much at 
home in the world of ideas. . . . Their voices 
are seldom raised in meetings—if, indeed, they 
go at all. They are not very vocal about what 
they believe.” However, they are “tremend- 
ously important,” says Mr. Roper. “In the first 
place, there are probably about seventy-five 
million of them in our country alone. Secondly, 
if they get excited enough, some of them vote. 
...In the third place (with respect to adver- 
tising) they buy things. ...” and as surveys 
show, they do form ideas “with or without 
adequate articulation.” 


If Mr. Roper’s division of our society is 
basically sound, what implications are there 
for public education, particularly insofar as 
the kind of curricular material our schools 
offer first, to the future inert citizens, and 
second, to the potentially active segments of 
our future citizens? 


Of practical interest as far as advertisers 


are concerned, or any group or organization 
which wants to sell its product or its services, 
and that includes the teaching profession, are 
Mr. Roper’s comments about the “target 
groups”—the people the advertiser or the 
organization wants to reach in its message in 
order to improve the sale of the product or 
service. As teachers, we have something to sell 
—ourselves and the services we represent. In 
the past twenty-five years, the teaching pro- 
fession has lost a considerable amount of 
ground with respect to social prestige and 
economic standards. Certainly, the facts are 
not encouraging in terms of salaries paid to 
teachers leaving the schools for better paying 
jobs, or the calibre of the young men and 
women being attracted to teaching as com- 
pared with those preparing for the professions 
of medicine, law, and engineering. Ours is a 
society that places considerable prestige value 
on economic success. Although a large shiny 
Cadillac is not the only measure of social pres- 
tige, it is not to be “laughed at.” 


Of course, teachers know that when they 
take up teaching as a career they should not 
expect to make a great deal of money. Teaching 
was never a money-rich profession. But at one 
time teachers could expect financial remunera- 
tion which was sufficient to make possible those 
psychic values that went with teaching as a 
career. Today, the average male teacher has no 
time for psychic values, like traveling, going 
to the theater, reading books, sponsoring extra- 
curricular activities, because he has to work on 
a second job in order to help feed and clothe 
his wife and children and to maintain a roof 
over their heads. No teacher should expect to 
become rich through teaching, but if teaching 
is to regain its original status and attract to 
itself men and women of ability, it will have 
to command a higher rung on our economic 
ladder than it now holds. This means, among 
other things, that teachers will have to do a 
better job of selling themselves. 


To some extent, the laws of economics are 
important here. People will pay more for a 
product if it is a better product. Of course, edu- 
cators should do all they can to improve the 
quality of teaching. Important as this is at all 
times, of more immediate concern is the law of 
supply and demand. The scarcer a product that 
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is needed and wanted becomes, the higher the 
price people will pay for it. In some measure 
this law is already at work. There already 
exists a dearth of teachers. 


But, for the law of supply and demand to 
continue to function in favor of the teaching 
profession directly (and indirectly for the 
benefit of society itself) and ultimately to 
raise the teaching profession to the level of 
respect it should have, it will need a little 
support from teacher organizations. The old 
concept of “anyone can teach” must be dis- 
carded. There is no such thing as “emergency” 
certificates in law, engineering, or medicine. 
There is no such thing as a “permanent substi- 
tute” doctor, lawyer, or engineer. A person is 
either qualified to practice law or engineering 
or medicine or he is not. In teaching anyone 
with a college degree and frequently without a 
degree can become a “temporary” teacher, Is 
the molding of a future citizen of less vital 
concern than the work in other professions? Is 
there a job for the various professional organi- 
zations in education concerning this matter? 
Do educators have, in a sense, an advertising 
job to do? 


Of poignant interest in this connection is Mr. 
Roper’s reference to the “target group”’—the 
people whom the advertisors want to reach. 


What is the target group that educators 
should attempt to reach? Below are Mr. Roper’s 
general comments on this subject of target 
groups: 


“The target group naturally varies with 
the problem. Sometimes it is the company’s 
stockholders. Sometimes the nation’s law- 
makers. Sometimes the nation’s doctors. 


“Let us assume here, however, that the 
target group is America as a whole—or, 
perhaps effective America would be a better 
description. But the acceptance of this as 
the target group does not necessarily mean 
that the message—whatever it is—ought to 
be directly beamed at people as a whole. 
Sometimes, yes, but I should like to make the 
point that ideas often penetrate the public as 
a whole.slowly, and very often by interaction 
of neighbor on neighbor without any appar- 
ent influence of the printed word... . 


“There is some evidence to support the 


hypothesis that, however else ideas may be 
disseminated, one effective way follows the 
pattern I have just described—from Great 
Thinker to Great Disciple to Great Dissemi- 
nator to Lesser Disseminator to Politically 
Active to Politically Inert. 

“Evidence could be produced to show that 
ideas can be gotten over directly from the 
interested sender to people who are politi- 
cally inert via the printed word or television 
or radio. I think more evidence can be pro- 
duced to show that these politically inert 
people come to accept ideas more readily 
from their more politically active neighbors 
and that, in turn, the politically active neigh- 
bors are more apt to accept ideas from the 
lesser disseminators, who in turn are swayed 
by the greater disseminators and the Great 
Disciples. The “politically inert” frequently 
“elect” a “‘politically active” neighbor or a 
friend as their expert in a certain field and 
choose another friend or neighbor as their 
“expert” in another field. These unofiicially 
elected local leaders, with their six or sixty 
“followers,” represent a potent force in idea 
dissemination.” 


One final word about the “target group.” 
Frequently, according to Mr. Roper, there is 
too much “talking to oneself.’ How true that 
is of educators! To quote Mr. Roper again, 
substituting the word education for banking, 
his comments would read as follows: 


“If education needs any selling or any de- 
fense, it is to people who are either not sure 
it’s an essential function. . . . or to those who 
recognize its essentiality .. . but are sure that 
the present system is filled with abuses that 
need correcting. It seems to me an unfortu- 
nately small amount of money is spent trying 
to reach the right people and an unfortunately 
large amount spent ‘talking to oneself.’ ” 


What’s New In Labor 
The July, 1954, issue of Current History is 
devoted to a review of “United States Labor 
Policy.” The principal areas covered are: 
A Brief Labor History 
Railroad Brotherhoods: Special Treatment 
Garment Workers: “Welfare Unionism” 


Mine Workers: A Labor Monopoly 
The Printers: Craft Unionism 
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Auto Workers: Annual Wages 
The Teamsters: Big Unionism 
Organized Labor, 1954 
World Documents 
President Eisenhower’s Labor Message to 


Congress 

Labor’s Analysis of the President’s 
Message 

Supreme Court Decision Banning School 
Segregation 


Things To Think About 


Mr. Eric Severeid, chief Washington corre- 
spondent, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Washington, D. C., presents some stimulating 
as well as disturbing thoughts about the cur- 
rent national and international scene, in “Cour- 
age Versus Fear” (NEA Journal, May 1954). 
This article is based on Mr. Severeid’s speech 
at the Atlantic City convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Below 
are some excerpts: 

“Ours is apparently not the Age of Faith, 
not the Age of Reason; some people even doubt 
it is any more the Age of Progress. Certainly 


Visual and 


it does seem to be the Age of Anxiety not only 
about the tyranny in other parts of the world 
but about ourselves, and this anxiety, this fear, 
has been producing here a gathering flight 
from reason. ... 

“This movement is in large part anti-intel- 
lectual, I think it challenges everything that 
you in your work and I in mine stand for in 
American life... . 

“It fears the intellect because it is stranger 
to it. It has come already to hold the ancient 
and honorable word ‘professor’ in a kind of 
primitive contempt; also the word ‘diplomat’ 
and the very word ‘intellectual’ itself. It is a 
trend toward what the Nazis called, in rational- 
ization, folk thinking or thinking with our 
blood. ... 

“ .. I don’t know that Samuel Johnson was 
right when he said that patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel, but certainly it is always 
the first disguise of any would-be tyrant. In 
the name of patriotism, these ugly forces seek, 
perhaps unwittingly, to destroy the essence of 
what the first American patriots fought to 
implant in their new land of liberty.” 


Other Aids 


IRWIN ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


Young America Films’ 1954-55 catalogs of 
teaching films and filmstrips have just come 
off press, and now are available for distribu- 
tion. The catalog of Teaching Films is 20 pages 
in size, done in two attractive colors, and lists 
more than 155 educational motion pictures for 
school and community groups. A Filmstrip 
catalog is also available. Copies of both cata- 
logs may be obtained upon request free from 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Coronet Films has announced the release of 
its 15th anniversary catalog of 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures. The 80-page illustrated cata- 


log describes 546 teaching films, classified ac- 
cording to grade levels and subject areas. Free 
copy may be obtained by writing to Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Il. 


FILMS 


The Civil War. Color, B & W, Sound, 16 min., 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

Recreating the tragic conflict which threat- 
ened to shatter the Union, this film brings into 
focus the social, economic and geographic 
factors which led to the war and shaped its 
outcome, 
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In the opening scene, a train stops at Gettys- 
burg. We catch a glimpse of Pres. Lincoln, 
invited here to speak at the dedication of a 
Soldiers’ Cemetery. Then the camera moves to 
scenes of the Cumberland and Shenandoah 
valleys, to Harpers Ferry, to Ft. Sumter, Bull 
Run, Ft. Donelson, Shiloh, and Antietam. With 
the fall of Vicksburg, Grant moves on to Chat- 
tanooga, while Gen. Sherman plunges through 
the South. Grant, now in supreme command, 
hammers at Lee in a series of battles known 
as the Wilderness Campaign. Although unable 
to capture Richmond he so weakens Lee that 
he is able to transfer his army across the 
James, and the following winter and spring to 
close in on the beleaguered Confederate capital. 
In April 1865, Lee is forced to abandon Rich- 
mond, and his armies are surrounded. He sur- 
renders to Grant in a small house in Appo- 
matox. Now to the Union, secured by force, 
remains the task of restoration—the challenge 
“to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 

The dramatic content of the film makes it 
an ideal presentation for assembly programs, 
and for good use in civic and social studies 
classes in senior high schools. 

JAMES RESTIN, Guest Reviewer 
Ithaca, New York 

Life in Northern Lands, 1 reel, sound, color, B 
& W, Sale, Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

Close-ups of a Norwegian farm family, 
living on a fiord near Bergen, show students 
how people in a northerly latitude adjust their 
lives and seasonal occupations to the demands 
of climate and topography. 

Scandinavian Lands: Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark. 1 reel, sound, color or B & W, sale, 
Coronet Films. 

An introduction to the geography, the people, 
and life of these three countries. Classes will 
gain an understanding of how the people in 
each country have utilized the resources of 
mountain, plain and sea in the development of 
agriculture, industry and trade. 

The Holy Land: Background for History and 
Religion. 1 reel, sound, color, B & W, sale, 
Coronet Films. 

Adding enrichment to the study of the geog- 
raphy, history and the literature of ancient 


oe, 


Palestine, this film presents vividly 

where historical events took place. 

The Meaning of Conservation. 1 reel, sound, 
color or B & W, sale, Coronet Films. 

In this Film, we learn what is being done to 
maintain our country’s resources and natural 
beauty ... by preserving what we have; and 
by rebuilding what has been lost. 

Are You a Good Citizen? 10 min., sound, B & 
W, color, sale, Coronet Films. 

Depicts the qualities of a good citizen in a 
democratic society. 

Centralization and Decentralization. 20 min, 
sound, B & W, sale, Encyc. Brit. Films. 

A series of examples of how government 
functions and how activities may be centralized 
or decentralized. 

A Citizen Participates. 27 min., B & W, sound, 
sale, Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Illustrates the meaning of the process (demo- 
cratic) and the need for concerted action to 
obtain an objective. 

A Citizen Makes a Decision. 2 reels, B & W, 
sound, sale, Young America Films, 

A documentary case study in problems of 
democracy. It is companion film to A Citizen 
Participates. 

Community Governments: How They Function. 
13 min, sound, B & W, sale, color, Coronet 
Films. 

The citizens of Riverside, dissatisfied with 
their community look into the advantages and 
disadvantages of the mayor-council, city man- 
ager, and commission form of government. 
Government Is Your Business. 30 min., sound, 

B & W, sale or rent, The Christophers, 18 E. 

48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

A dramatic presentation of a young man who 
risked everything to show that corrupt govern- 
ment is due more to the weaknesses of the good 
people than to the strength of evil-doers. 

It Takes Everybody To Build This Land. 21 
min., sound, B & W, sale or rent, Encye. 
Brit. Films, 

Against a background of modern folk ballads 
sung to guitar accompaniment, this film traces 
the development of specialization in American 
industry and agriculture. 

Meaning of Elections. 11 min., sound, B & W, 

color, sale, Coronet Films. 
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Methods of choosing and electing candidates 
are discussed; various criticisms of American 
electoral procedures are presented. 


Our Town Is Our Classroom, 21 min., sound, 
B & W, sale, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

A class of high school students learn about 
the government of their community from actual 
observations of town government in action. 
Political Parties. 20 minutes, sound, B & W, 

sale, Encye. Brit. Films. 

The functions and characteristics of political 
parties at local, state and national levels are 
explained. 


Politics and Elections. 18 min., sound, B & W, 
sale, Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill 
Dr., Oakland, Cal. 

Graphs, diagrams and scenes illustrate fun- 
damental aspects of the American political 
structure, 


Power Behind The Nation. 15 min., sound, 
color, free-loan, U. S. Treasury Dept., U. S. 
Savings Bond Division, Washington, D. C. 
Tells of the greatness of America, past and 

present, with scenes of the signing of the 

Declaration of Independence, the opening of 

the frontier, the advent of railroads, etc. The 

power behind the nation is a freedom-loving, 
prosperous people, keeping the land and indus- 


try producing and possessing a financial re- 
serve as a buffer against depression. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Hawaii, U. S. A. New series of 6 full color 

strips, set at $30, or $6 each, The Filmstrip 

House, 15 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

The series tells in brilliant photographs the 
long neglected history of what may soon be- 
come our 49th state. Titles are: 

Hawaii Before The White Man 

Hawaii From Monarchy to U. S. Territory 

Honolulu, Capital of Hawaii, U. S. A. 

How Hawaii Earns Its Living 

Hawaii, Its People and Customs 

Hawaii and Statehood 


American Parties and Politics. 60 frames, black 
and white, $2.50, Office of Educational Activ- 
ities, The N. Y. Times, Times Sq., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Shows how the two party system developed 
and became a basic factor for political stability 
in the U. S. The contrast between one-party 
states and multi-party states and the U. S. is 
emphasized. The reasons why third parties 
have been unable to take hold are delineated. 
It also depicts in graphic terms the benefits of 
parties to the country, and without pulling 
punches the evils in parties. This takes the 
filmstrip into the responsibility of the citizen 
in the American political system. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A History of France. By Lucien Romier. Trans- 
lated and Completed by A. L. Rowse. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1953. Pp. xvii, 487. 
$6.50. 


This work falls into three parts. The first 
and major portion of the book is a translation 
of the late Lucien Romier’s L’Ancienne France. 
This deals with the course of French history 








down to 1789. The second portion is based on 
a single unrevised typescript left by M. Romier 


| Covering the period down to 1885. Prof. A. L. 


Rowse, the distinguished British historian, 


working with that and then making his own 
contribution to bring the story down to the 
present, translated and completed the work. 
It is easy to see why Prof. Rowse was so 
taken with the idea of bringing out an edition 
of L’Ancienne France in English translation. 
It is a work of obviously mature scholarship, 
the scholarship of a man who has thought 
deeply about the history of his own country, 
has in his mind selected those aspects of that 
history that he thinks most important, and then 
written of them with charm and lucidity. It is, 
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in a word that Prof. Rowse likes to emphasize, 
intelligible. 

It is regrettable that this quality of intelligi- 
bility somewhat declines as Prof. Rowse’s own 
contribution, other than the translation, super- 
sedes that of M. Romier. Perhaps this is inev- 
itable. From 1789 on, events pile up on events 
so rapidly in French history, the scope of the 
history broadens so greatly, that the task of 
getting an effective synthesis greatly increases. 
Further, the author had, to a large degree, used 
the nation-making efforts of the French mon- 
archy as the focus of L’Ancienne France. Those 
who write of later French development have no 
such obvious and convenient device at their 
disposal. In this work, there is a disjointed and 
episodic quality in the discussion of the period 
after 1789. 

Nor is it as free from factual errors as it 
might be. For example, the dates of the estab- 
lishment of Quebec, of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and of the adoption of the income tax in 
France are incorrect. Surely, too, it is startling 
to be told that Clemenceau “willingly” ex- 
changed the project of a Rhineland state for a 
military alliance with Britain and the United 
States. But the difficulties that Prof. Rowse 
had in dealing with recent French develop- 
ments, and the sprinkling of errors, should not 
be allowed to obscure the fact that for the 
period before the Revolution this is an ad- 
mirable work. 

DONALD C. GORDON 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848- 
1861. By Avery O. Craven. Volume VI of A 
History of the South. Edited by Wendell 
Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 433. Bibliography, index. 
$6.50. 

A history of the South in the decade prior 
to the Civil War presents peculiar problems. 
Before the story is barely begun events in the 
South are found to have causes and effects 
quite remote from the Southern scene. The very 
things that were setting the South apart and 
making it worthy of separate historical study 
were its reactions and attitudes toward na- 





—— 


tional events. Fully aware of this basic para. 
dox, Professor Craven abandoned at the outset 
all pretense of writing a sectional history. He 
set as his goal the “effort to explain how the 
American states drifted into Civil War through 
the breakdown of the democratic process jp 
government.” 

This goal permits no tarrying for descrip. 
tions of Southern life, labor, or society. The 
key to Southern Nationalism is found rather 
in the reactions of Southern leaders to the 
symbols of the slave controversy like the 
Wilmot Proviso, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and 
John Brown’s raid, Dr. Craven does not belittle 
the economic and political contest for domina- 
tion of the Union but he makes clear that the 
conflict produced civil war only when the 
normal contest for power became a question of 
“right versus rights.” Economic and political 
problems such as tariffs, land policy, and rail- 
roads could have been solved by the democratic 
process of debate, compromise, and majority 
rule. But the moral question of property in 
human beings went to the heart of Northern 
as well as Southern society and on this question 
Americans were ready to fight and die. 

Dr. Craven, now Professor Emeritus of 
American History at the University of Chicago, 
has devoted a lifetime of study and research 
to the period he covers in this volume, The 
result is a distillation of the life work of a 
mature scholar and the kind of history we need 
so much and get so rarely. 

David S. Sparks 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





An Introduction to the Administrative History 
of Mediaeval England. By S. B. Chrimes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. 
Pp. vi, 277. $4.75. 

This is volume VII of a series of Studies in 
Mediaeval History, whose purpose according to 
the editor, Geoffrey Barraclough, is to “bridge 
the gap between the textbooks and the learned 
monographs in which England and continental 
scholars of the present day are re-writing the 
story of the Middle Ages.” The purpose of this 
particular volume, the author says in his pre- 
face, “is to digest, put into perspective, and in 
some measure to interpret these extensive and 
much scattered contributions” of various medi- 
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eval scholars and especially of T. F. Tout’s six 
volumes, Chapters in the Administrative His- 
tory of Mediaeval England. The author has en- 
deavored “to pay more attention to perspective 
and proportion than to matters of small detail’”’ 
and “to avoid those many matters of anti- 
qarian interest, which are apt to beset the 
path, and sometimes to beguile the footsteps 
of administrative historians. ...” But he has 
not fully succeeded in these worthy endeavors ; 
he has not escaped the antiquarianism that is a 
blight on many medievalists. Too often he 
stumbles over pedantic details and raises futile 
questions over Anglo-Saxon and Norman ori- 
gins, and too frequently he falters over the 
insoluble problems of innovation and continuity. 

Notwithstanding these defects, political sci- 
entists, as well as historians, should read this 
small volume, for it properly emphasizes the 
dynamic and evolutionary character of govern- 
ment. It shows executive power as essentially 
the will of king in meeting military needs, and 
the Royal Household as the source of admini- 
strative organization. The author traces the 
rise of financial organizations from the king’s 
bedchamber and wardrobe; and reveals the 
earliest secretaries as the king’s priests. From 
this study the political scientist will gain a new 
sense of the unity and extent of executive 
power and will see the contradictions in, and 
the futility of, the doctrine of the division of 
powers, 

R. G. COWHERD 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 





The Great Man: George Washington as a 
Human Being. By Howard Swiggett. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
491. $5.00. 


There have been so many books written 
about George Washington that the reading 
public views with suspicion notice of a new 
book on the subject. 

Nonetheless Mr. Swiggett has written a very 
interesting and readable account of the “Father 
of our Country.” It is recommended reading 
for those Americans who would better know 
“The Great Man.” 

In this chronological biography the author 
/ Mentions almost all the important things in 











Washington’s life, but emphasis is given to his 
three greatest contributions. These three con- 
tributions include: (1) military leadership in 
our War for Independence, 1775-1783; (2) 
chairmanship of the Constitutional Convention, 
Philadelphia, 1787; and (3) presidency of the 
United States, 1789-1797, under the Constitu- 
tion he helped draw up at Philadelphia in 1787. 

Quotations from Washington’s diary give 
flavor to the volume. His last entry read: 
“Tsnow] about three inches deep. Winds at 
northeast and mercury at 30°.” “He called for 
his horse,” wrote Mr. Swiggett in conclusion. 
“Before the next day was done he died as a 
country gentleman should, after a snowy ride 
across his fields in that last winter twilight.” 


GLENN CURTISS SMITH 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 





Mount Vernon: The Story of a Shrine... 
Washington's Home. By Gerald W. Johnson 
& Charles Cecil Wall. New York: Random 
House, 1953. Pp. 122. $2.75. 


This is a story of Mount Vernon, the home of 
General Washington, one of the nation’s great- 
est shrines, and the three people who saved it 
for posterity. 

The three people who rescued it from physi- 
cal decay were Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham 
of South Carolina, Mr. Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts, and Miss Sarah C. Tracey of 
New York. 

Miss Cunningham, appalled by the run-down 
condition of Mount Vernon, organized “The 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the 
Union” in 1853 for the express purpose of 
purchasing and preserving the home. 

Mr. Everett, a foremost orator, interested 
himself in the project, and turned over to the 
Association the money he had earned in a 
series of lectures in which he popularized the 
Association’s undertaking. 

Miss Tracey, an ardent supported of the 
Association, personally guarded the shrine 
through the ravages of the War Between the 
States. 

Since World War II almost a million people 
a year visit Mount Vernon, which stands as a 
tribute to the three patriotic Americans who 
had the foresight to appreciate its significance. 
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Mount Vernon is a well-written, interesting 
book that could be read to advantage by all 
Americans. 

GLENN CURTISS SMITH 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 





Gettell’s History of Political Thought. Revised 
by Lawrence C. Wanlass. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Second Edi- 
tion. Pp. xii, 418. $5.00. 


When the late Professor Raymond G. Gettell 
published his History of Political Thought, 
exactly thirty years ago, he could write quite 
accurately that ‘“‘no satisfactory single-volume 
history of political theory exists in the English 
language.” His book was thus a pioneer in an 
important field. Although it was very well re- 
ceived, Professor Gettell did not issue a second 
edition. The present edition has been prepared 
by Professor Lawrence C. Wanlass. Most of 
the chapters have not been revised at all; but 
several which deal with aspects of nineteenth- 
century political thought have been omitted, 
the material on Greek political thought has 
been expanded, and new chapters on twentieth- 
century socialism, fascism, and communism 
have been added. The new edition is consider- 
ably shorter than the original. 

Perhaps Professor Wanlass was wise in 
leaving the bulk of Professor Gettell’s chap- 
ters unchanged; but the result is that in deal- 
ing with the history of political theory up to 
the nineteenth century no recognition is given 
to new interpretations and emphases. Locke 
still rates only four pages, even though Pro- 
fessor Gettell wrote of him: “No philosopher 
was more important in impressing his thoughts 
on the minds and institutions of men.” 

Missing from the new edition are the discus- 
sions of the historical school of political 
thought, the organic theory of the State, the 
theory of the federal State, theories of nation- 
alism, imperialism, and internationalism, psy- 
chological political thought, and pluralistic 
theories of sovereignty. The theories of Herbert 
Spencer, Leon Duguit, and Harold J. Laski are 
discarded in favor of the tenets of the leaders 
of the modern totalitarianisms—Lenin and 
Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler. 


Professor Gettell regarded the theory of the 


— 


social contract as “historically unsound and 
logically fallacious”; yet, as he pointed out. 
this theory served “as the justification for the 
English Revolution of 1688, for the French 
Revolution, and for the American Revolution,” 
and furnished “a philosophic basis for moderp 
democracy and civil liberty.” Professor Wen. 
lass’ definition of communism as “a philosophy 
of history based on a materialistic conception 
of human development” seems narrow and in- 
adequate. He believes that fascism “awaits only 
a greater swing to the right in opposition to 
communism to re-emerge as a_ formidable 
force.” 

For many years Professor Gettell’s book was 
the standard work in the field of political 
theory. Now it is only one among many. In its 
revised form, however, it is still one of the most 
satisfactory brief surveys of the history of 
Western political thought. Like most of its 
competitors, it almost completely neglects non.- 
Western political theory. When will this in- 
creasingly inexcusable omission be repaired? 

NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Liberian Odyssey, by Hammock and Surfboat. 
By Frederick A. Price. New York: Pageant 
Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 260. $7.50. 


Liberian Odyssey may as well be described 
as the autobiography of Dr. Frederick A. Price, 
Liberian Consul-General to the United States 
for the past ten years and an ordained Metho- 
dist minister for the past fifty. But this little 
volume presents much more than a_ soci0- 
Christian history of the author and the only 
republic in Africa. 

Dr. Price is a practical philosopher and his 
observations about peoples, personalities, and 
government raise the level of Liberian Odyssey 
from that of a mere history of events to 2 
sociological document. He writes ‘Traditions 
and customs which have been in effect for 
hundreds of years cannot be abolished over- 
night by substituting or superimposing neW 
mores and beliefs. What should be our aim is 
the working compromise of each other’s views 


until a mutual standard is reached which wil 
in time prove to be of the greatest benefit t0 
those who share it.” 
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And about national status: ‘“‘No country 
today can hope to win recognition from the 
rest of the world if it exists merely on the sub- 
sistence level. Government must through its 
agricultural agents and advisers work with the 
chiefs and their townsmen for better methods 
of cultivation of the soil... . There is no doubt 
that Liberia could find a place in the world’s 
market by the development of native handi- 
crafts—the weaving of cloth, the making of 
baskets, mats, pottery, and other allied 
industries.” 

Liberian Odyssey also presents an anthropo- 
logical study of African primitives. Chapters 
V, VI, and VII, dealing with the Bush People, 
offer a first hand account of life in the interior 
and the customs and ceremonies of the great 
Mandingo plateau and the great rain-forest 
region. Especially valuable is the discussion of 
fetishes and witchcraft. 

When Dr. Price went to Liberia in 1904 the 
chief methods of travel were “by hammock and 
surfboat.”” While these types of conveyance 
still are utilized, Monrovia now presents a quite 
modern aspect and many miles of road are in 
the process of building. Pictures taken at the 
College of West Africa and at the University 
of Liberia indicate a strong and healthy inter- 
est in higher education. 

In conclusion, Dr. Price offers some advice 
which may well be pertinent in the present 
ideological struggle for the preservation of 
democratic government. “This we do know: 
that primitive people are prone to imitate 
rather than to think for themselves. It is on 
this presumption that we will have to continue 
living the exemplary Christian life that will 
furnish proof that progress and Christianity 
are not incompatible.” 

Liberian Odyssey furnishes proof that both 
Christianity and democracy can flourish given 
leadership which dares to stand on principle 
and to contribute substance and service as well 
as vision. 

KENNNETH V. LOTTICK 

Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 





Mass Media and Education. The Fifty-third 

Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Prepared by the 
Yearbook Committee, Edgar Dale, Chair- 


man. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: 

The National Society for the Study of Edu- 

cation, 1954. Pp. x, 290, Ixxvi. $4.00. 

This is a most timely and commendable study 
of the effects of mass media—printed matter, 
motion pictures, radio, and television. It con- 
tains twelve papers by specialists in education, 
journalism, psychology, and communication. 
Its stated purposes are: to present the institu- 
tional background of the mass media; to an- 
alyze their content and influence; to theorize 
broadly about their influence; to suggest their 
fruitful use, especially with respect to develop- 
ing discriminating taste; and to consider the 
obligations of citizens toward them. 

The emphasis is not on the formal school use 
of mass media, but rather on the role of these 
media in our society, especially the learning 
situation and the life environment they help 
to create. Like it or not, everyone—teacher, 
parent, citizen, pupil—is affected by mass com- 
munication. The educational program must be 
charted in a world where mass media are 
already big business and dominant cultural 
factors, and where their importance will be- 
come greater. The writers do not despair; they 
accept the challenge of this situation for con- 
structive educational planning. They recognize, 
too, that only a beginning has been made 
toward understanding the effects of mass com- 
munication. Careful study of this book will 
reward all those concerned with any phase of 
education. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





Nationalism and Social Communication: An 
Inquiry into the Foundations of Nationality. 
By Karl W. Deutsch. Cambridge, Mass. and 
New York: The Technology Press of The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953. Pp. x, 167, 
appendices, notes, bibliography, index. $5.00. 
The development of the nation-state signaled 

the approach to modern times. National states 

first curbed and finally ended the political 
authority of the medieval Church and absorbed 
feudal principalities and city-state govern- 
ments. The key to an understanding of the 
national state, whether it be a 17th-century 
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absolute monarchy, a 19th-century representa- 
tive republic, a 20th-century progressive de- 
mocracy or a modern totalitarianism, is an 
understanding of the nature and significance 
of nationalism. 


Historically, nationalism began as a senti- 
ment of popular contagion, developed into 
political self-determination, and finally emerged 
as an evil force keeping the world in a state of 
international anarchy and threatening civiliza- 
tion with destruction. Of its very nature, na- 
tionalism has been productive of hatred and a 
perpetual incentive to violence. 


Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, Professor of History 
and Political Science at The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in his scholarly, prize- 
winning description of Nationalism and Social 
Communication, has made a sustained attempt 
to analyze, classify, and explain the closely 
articulated interplay of ideas, institutions, and 
events which make for nationalism and nation- 
ality. The book accepts the premise that nation- 
alism as a phenomenon of social psychology is 
far too potent to be wished away or crushed. 
Social scientists demonstrate, however, that 
nationalism is not an isolated condition but a 
cultural expression, an economic pattern, and 
a political thesis common to all people. This 
condition finds expression in a love of, and a 
loyalty to, the traditions and ideals of a group 
whose members are conscious of similar cul- 
tural traits among themselves and of contrasts 
between themselves and groups of other nation- 
alities. From his collection of substantive data 
about nationalism and nationalistic behavior 
patterns, Dr. Deutsch has concluded that 
nationalism can be quantitatively measured by 
specific mathematical equations, that its 
powers can be predicted, and that its evil can 
be forestalled. 


The key to Dr. Deutsch’s belief that nation- 
ality can be measured lies in his concept of 
“communication.”” Common memories of the 
past, suffering in a common cause, a sense of 
deep common interest, pride in common 
achievements, common religious feelings de- 
pend ultimately on the ability of people to 
communicate information, to transfer ‘‘a pat- 
terned relationship between events.” Because 
acts of communication and their channels or 
equipment are specific physical processes, Dr. 


—_ 


Deutsch suggests various standards and tech. 
niques whereby these operations may be tested, 
Because identical or nearly similar results cap 
be obtained over a considerable range of appli. 
cations, tracing the course of nationalistic de. 
velopments would become more than guess. 
work. Added to these quantitative measure. 
ments are certain qualitative aspects of the 
problem which are known in advance by social 
scientists. Rough estimates of these qualitative 
elements, says Dr. Deutsch, can be used with 
his mathematical techniques to calculate posi- 
tively periods of national assimilation or dif. 
ferentiation. 

Comprehensive appendices, statistical data, 
and graphic representations, all painstakingly 
collected and carefully presented, support the 
author’s exposition of the communications 
theory. 

HAROLD M, HELFMAN 


Air Research and Development Command 
Baltimore, Maryland 





Freedom and Welfare: Social Patterns in the 
Northern Countries of Europe. George R. 
Nelson, ed. Copenhagen, Denmark; Ejnar 
Munksgaard; 1953. Pp. xiii, 539. $6.50. 


This handsome book, published in English, 
is a cooperative project of the Ministries of 
Social Affairs of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland and Iceland. It is intended, in part, as 
a brief survey of the many and varied activities 
of the governments of these lands in providing 
various forms of social assistance and insur- 
ance to their people. But its purpose goes 
beyond this to an examination of a basic, in- 
deed possibly the most critical issue, confront- 
ing the western nations today—are freedom 
and welfare compatible or mutually exclusive? 
In short, this book raises and supplies an 
answer to the question—can democratic na- 
tions succeed in achieving both freedom and 
welfare or must one be sacrificed to attain the 
other? 

The answer provided in this book will prove 
disconcerting to our political Neanderthals. 
For it expresses the belief “that freedom and 





welfare are but two sides of our great move f 
ment, the striving of the common man t] 


obtain for himself and his fellows a more 
secure and more satisfying life.” It finds that 
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political freedoms in the northern countries 
are more firmly established today than ever 
before. On the other hand it admits that var- 
ious restrictions have been placed upon certain 
types of economic activity of the few and the 
strong. But this has made possible the “... 
building of a community offering decent living 
conditions, not only for the few but also for the 
large masses.” The present ideal of the North- 
em Countries is the achievement of a com- 
munity characterized by the Swedes as a 
‘Home for the People.” The role of social 
welfare programs in the achievement of this 
communal ideal is not only to assist those in 
need but also to improve the standards of the 
entire populations. In short, these governments 


are convinced that “‘ .. . freedom from want, 
and from the fear of want, are . . . essential 
fredoms ...” 


This book builds an impressive case for the 
thesis that the attainment of freedom and wel- 
fare is possible to a democracy. It clearly estab- 
lishes the fact that the measures vital to the 
attainment of these goals were initiated from 
below; and that private organizations, such as 
trades unions and producers’ and consumers’ 
cooperatives, played as significant a role in the 
progress to these goals as did governmental 
agencies. Work, increased production and a 
high degree of practical solidarity have been 
essential to the success already gained. These 
goals have not been finally realized in the 
Northern Countries, but the authors of this 
book are convinced that much progress has 
been made. This book should prove useful to 
high school and college students seeking 
answers to perplexing questions of our time. 

MAHLON H. HELLERICH 
Maryland State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 





WoRLD LANDMARK Books 
The first ten of a series of books called World 

Landmark Books, published by Random House, 

457 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22, N. Y., as 

follows: 

The First Men in the World, by Anne Terry 
White, illustrated by Alden Watson, 192 pp., 
$1.50. 

This story shows in detail, yet in simple 


language, the development of man through the 
ages, 





MAN IN 
His WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 
Grade 4 to junior high school 


1954 


revision 


OUR BIG WORLD e OLD WORLD LANDS 
AMERICAN CONTINENTS e A WORLD VIEW 


This most successful geography program has been 
brought completely up to date—with new statis- 
tics, new information, and new interpretations. 


THEN AND NOW 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Eighteen filmstrips, all in color, that give vivid 
reality to the stories of each section of our 
country. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street * New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago ° Dallas ¢ San Francisco 











Joan of Arc, by Nancy Wilson Ross, illustrated 


by Valenti Angelo, 192 pp., $1.50. 

This is a very warm and understanding 
story of the peasant girl that led the soldiers 
of French King Charles VII to victory. 


The Battle of Britain, by Quentin Reynolds, 
illustrated by Clayton Knight, 192 pp., $1.50. 
On the scene review of events in the Fall of 

1940, as Hitler’s armies were sweeping every- 

thing before them. 


The Man Who Changed China: The Story of 
Sun Yat-sen, by Pearl Buck, illustrated by 
Fred Castellon, 192 pp., $1.50. 

This is a very understanding story of the 
man who had visions of unifying China. 


King Arthur and His Knights, by Mabel L. 
Robinson, illustrated by Douglas Gorsline, 
192 pp., $1.50. 

It is a rousing and full-of-action story of 

King Arthur and his worthy knights. 


Alexander the Great, by John Gunther, illus- 
trated by Isa Barnett, 192 pp., $1.50. 
This is an interesting story of the first world 
conqueror of the 4th century. 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police, by Richard 
L. Neuberger, illustrated by Lee J. Ames, 
192 pp., $1.50. 

Since 1873 the Royal Mounted Police have 
interested old and young. This is a very inter- 
esting story of a famous police organization. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, by Emily Hahn, illus- 
trated by Walter Buehr, 192 pp., $1.50. 
The tragic story of Queen Mary is told in a 

very sympathetic manner. 


Marco Polo, Adventures and Discoveries, by 
Richard J. Walsh, illustrated by Baldridge, 
192 pp $1.50. 

This is indeed an interesting story of the 
travels of the first European to visit the Orient. 


Napoleon and the Battle of Waterloo, by Fran- 
ces Winwar, illustrated by David Stone, 192 
pp., $1.50. 

The driving ambitions of Napoleon are de- 
picted as he sweeps across Europe in his quest 
for power. 


Social Studies classes will find these Land- 
mark Books an excellent background for world 
history, American history and current events. 
They will serve to supplement the course of 
study, and will whet the appetites of students 
for greater intensive reading. 

The reading level of the World Landmark 
Books is suitable for most junior high school 
students. However its contents will appeal to 
high school students and adults as well. Illus- 
trations supplement the text. The books are 
inviting because of the large type used, with 
plenty of white space between lines. While the 
makeup of the books on the whole is good, this 
reviewer found that in The Adventures and 
Discoveries of Marco Polo, carelessness is evi- 
dent. One notices that Chapter 15 commences 
on page 128, and is then followed by Chapter 
16. But following Chapter 16, comes Chapter 
15 again, then Chapter 16 again, Chapter 17, 
etc. This is sheer carelessness. 

The books are easy to read for they are about 
real people. Best of all it presents history as a 
living fascinating story. These are definitely 
recommended for social studies teachers for 
supplementary reading. 

IRWIN ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 





Sir William Johnson Papers. Volume XI. 
Edited by Milton W. Hamilton. Albany, New 
York: The University of the State of New 
York, 1953. Pp. 994. $5.25. Twelve illustra. 
tions of portraits and contemporary maps. 
Continuing the series of documents relating 

to the administration of Indian affairs in the 

northern colonies, Volume XI of the Johnson 
papers fills a gap in the original publication of 

documents caused by the Capitol fire of 1911, 

Drawn from such collections as the Indian 

Records of the Canadian Archives in Ottawa, 

and the Gage Papers of the Clements Library, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, these documents present 

much new material which illumines the years 

from the Pontiac uprising to the first rum. 
blings of the Revolution. 

“Johnson had held the Six Nations of the 
Iroquois in allegiance to the English, an alle. 
giance that was to continue throughout the 
War of the Revolution. British settlement and 
trade were moving westward into the valleys 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. Through his 
agents and the commandants of the various 
military posts, Johnson was winning the 
friendship and support of the western Indians, 
spreading trade and settlements into the valleys 
of the great rivers, and building the founda- 
tions of a potential British empire in America.” 

According to the Preface by the State His- 
torian, this volume will be followed by another 
which will conclude the chronological series of 
the Johnson Papers. Two additional volumes 
are planned to contain addenda, aids in the use 
of the documents and an index. 

ALBERT B. COREY 

State Historian 

Albany, New York 





Our Nation’s Story. By Everett Augspurger 
and Richard A. McLemore. New York: Laid- 
law Brothers, Inc., 1954. Pp. 864. $4.28. 
This senior high school text in American 

history, while presenting no significant innova- 

tions in currently acceptable formats for text 
books in this field, is a worthy addition to any 
school book list. 

The story of our country consists of ten 
sections subdivided into thirty-three chapters 
based on the usual unit concepts found in most 
such texts. Each chapter includes excellent 
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Government” 


In full color . 2 sets . 8 filmstrips 


\N' “Our National 
() e 


in easy-to-use SVE Junior and Senior High 
FILMSTRIPS 


Scripts for these two outstanding sets on our national government are by Dr. J. G. Kerwin, 
Professor of Political Science, The University of Chicago. Interpretative drawings and stylized 
cartoons help to clarify the important principles and procedures of our government. 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT— 
HOW IT DEVELOPED (Now available) 


Traces the development of our federal government from 

its conception to its present operation. Stimulates and 

creates appreciation of the difficulties encountered in 

forming and maintaining a democratic government; 

interprets historical documents. 

A366-1 The Declaration of Independence (45 frames) 

A366-2 The Articles of Confederation—A Plan That 
Failed (52 frames) 

A366-3 The Making and the Adoption of the Consti- 
tution (55 frames) 

A366-4 The Growth of the Constitution (55 —— . 

A366SA Complete set, 4 filmstrips, boxed $20. 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT—HOW ol FUNCTIONS 
(Available January 15, 1955) 


Explains various governmental functions and aids students, adults and immigrants in 
understanding the principles of our government, in building appreciation for the various 
governing bodies, and in developing a lasting respect for our democratic system of 
government. 

A366-5 The Presidency A366-7 Congress of the United States 
A366-6 Political Parties A366-8 The Federal Judiciary 





A366SB Complete set, 4 filmstrips, boxed $20.00 
All individual filmstrips, each 6.00 
A366S Complete set of 8 filmstrips, boxed 37.50 


WE INVITE YOU TO SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Complete and mail the coupon below today to secure any of these 
filmstrips for a 10-day “‘no obligation’’ preview. Many more outstand- 
ing filmstrips and 2.x 2 slides on Social Studies subjects are illustrated 
and described in the 56-page Educational Catalog. Request your FREE 
personal copy today along with the booklet, ““Teaching with a Filmstrip.” 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A Business Corporation) 








Society For Visual Education, Inc. S.S 
1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen : Send the filmstrip set(s) indicated below for a “no obligation” preview. 
I — either return the sets within 10-days or ask that you bill me (or the school) 
for them. 


For preview—No’s. 
0 Educational Catalog 0) “Teaching with a Filmstrip” Booklet 
(J) I wou!d like a demonstration of the School Master 500 
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School 
Address 
City 
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orientation material, study aids both routine 
and for the advanced student, chapter sum- 
maries, questions, term, phrase and date identi- 
fications and adequate bibliographies. Each 
section also includes an illustrative time chart; 
and the map, cartoon and pictorial materials 
are adequate, varied and significant. 

The authors, unlike many other writers in 
the field, have made some attempt to explain 
the essence as well as the facts of our history; 
the Declaration of Independence receives much 
more ideological interpretation than one finds 
in most similar texts; the same is true for their 
explanation of the economic bases of American 
industrial development. In somewhat lesser 
degree they have done likewise for the North- 
west Ordinance and its impact on the growth 
of American democracy, but the presentation 
of the similar effects of the Homestead Act is 
rather inadequate. Also commendable is a 
more adequate description of the cultural 
facets in American life, a theme too often 
understated in most texts. 

JOHN L. KEYNES 
Central High Schovcl 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Thomas Rodney, Revolutionary and Builder of 
the West. By William Baskerville Hamilton. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
19538. Pp. viii, 96. Paper, $2.00. 

Thomas Rodney was a minor office holder 
who helped swing Delaware into line for Inde- 
pendence and who commanded militia at the 
Battle of Princeton. In the political field, 
however, he was overshadowed by his older 
brother, Caesar, and his military career lasted 
only about a month. After Caesar’s death 
Thomas proved himself unable to manage a 
business or exercise good judgment. 

In the decade of the 1790’s Thomas Rodney 
struck bottom. After his release from debtor’s 
prison he “withdrew from life itself,” Mr. 
Hamilton tells us. ““He began to convince him- 
self that God had sent a messenger to him in 
1776 to send him to save the Revolution by 
stopping Washington’s retreat and inspiring 
the counter-attack across the Delaware.” 

Then, at the age of nearly 60, President 
Jefferson appointed him a judge and a land 
commissioner for the Territory of Mississippi. 
The old man came to life again. Responsibility 


removed the morbid fascination with the past, 
the paranoia of the 1790’s. In the difficult and 
delicate task of settling conflicting land claims, 
granted under five governments, and of estab. 
lishing judicial precedent and system, Thomas 
Rodney found his greatest success. He died 
full of honor, having won the respect and 
affection of his associates. 

This is not a book for the high school 
student—few of them could or would wade 
through it. It is heavy with scholarship and 
often top-heavy with detail. From the nature 
of the material it has to be so. The American 
history teacher who will take the time to read 
these 90 pages, however, will be richly re. 
warded in terms of both the material and the 
revelation of personality. And the story of 
Thomas Rodney—a man who moved from 
mediocrity to failure to mental collapse and 
then to prominent achievement has a place in 
the social studies classroom. Most boys and 
girls would be fascinated by the story. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University Teachers College 
Coartland, New York 


HISTORIC CALENDAR 
NOVEMBER 








4, 1825 Formal Opening of the Erie Canal. 

6, 1903 Republic of Panama recognized by 
the United States. 

8, 1889 Montana admitted to the Union. 

9, 1620 Pilgrims discover Cape Cod Bay. 

10, 1898 Spanish American Peace Treaty. 

11, 1918 Armistice Day. 

13, 1864 General Sherman Began Famous 
March to Sea. 

14, 1806 Discovery of Pike’s Peak, Colorado. 
15, 1777 Articles of Confederation adopted 
by Continental Congress. 

17, 1800 First Meeting of Congress in Capitol 

Building. 
19, 1863 Lincoln makes famous Gettysburg 
Speech, 
HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
PAMPHLETS 


“Asked and Answered,” by Wright Patman. 
Bantam Books Incorporated, 24 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

These questions and answers are from Con- 
gressman Patman’s new textbook, Our Amer- 
ican Government. Price $.35 each. 
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“The authors apparently feel— 
and we agree heartily— that 


a Little Drill 


never 


Anybody” 


hurt 


—review in The Civic Leader 


The review says: “The successive print- 
ings of this supplementary textbook— 
this is the ninth since 1942—have been 
prepared especially for students in grades 
6-10, but they have proved to be almost 
as useful throughout the entire senior- 
high-school course. 

“The authors apparently feel—and we 
agree heartily—that a little drill-work 
never hurt anybody. Just as drill is essen- 
tial in learning basic number combina- 
tions, so it is equally vital in order to gain 
facility in the use of maps, charts, ency- 
clopaedias, card catalogs, and in learning 
to take notes, make outlines, or prepare 
good reports. 

“In addition to providing useful units 


of skills study, this book relieves teachers 
and librarians of the onerous task of pre- 
paring such materials. Each unit is organ- 
ized to include directions to students, 
practice materials, a test, and a retest. 
The ‘Individual Self-Testing Key’ enables 
pupils to check their own (or one 
another’s) work and to proceed independ- 
ently. 

“The book has a reading difficulty of 
sixth-grade placement. Selected units may 
be taught as needed during the year, or 
the work may be covered by an average 
class in a short course of six to seven 
weeks.”—Review in The Civic Leader, 
Civic Education Service, Washington, 
D. C. 


Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dicticnary 

. How to Use a Map 

. How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 

How to Take Part ina Social-Studies Dis- 
cussion 

10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
11. How to Use an Index 

12. How to Use The World Almanac 
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with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

19. How to Give an Oral Report 

20. How to Make a Written Report 

21. How to Make a Current Events Report 

22. How to Take Notes 

23. How to Draw Conclusions 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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Employment Outlook in Banking Occupations. 
Bulletin Number 1156, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
$.30. 

ARTICLES 

“What Aids the United State Senate,” by Sena- 
tor Ralph Flanders of Vermont, New York 
Times Magazine, May 9, 1954. 

“The Future of Red China,” by Ron. G. White- 
head, World, May, 1954. 

“Germany: A Giant Awakened,” Life, May 10, 
1954. 

“Memo from Palestine,” U. S. News and World 
Report, May 14, 1954. 
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